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INTRODUCTION. 


The following graphic portraiture of the social life of 
our ancestors, of Colonial Days, is a verbatim transcript of 
a manuscript journal, hitherto unpublished, kept by William 
Black, a native of Scotland, and apparently, at the era of its 
writing, not long a resident of the colonies, and, it may rea- i 
sonably be inferred, from the vivacity of his style and the 
gayety of his habits as recorded, then quite a young man. 
It will be observed that the so-named “sociality” was a 
cherished and habitual feature of entertainment. The 
“cheerful glass” was not only indispensable at the domestic 
board, but appears to have been an essential even at State 
Councils; it was the symbol of welcome, and its omission 
would have been considered a breach of the requirements of 
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hospitality. Much deferential courtesy marked official in- 
tercourse, and the graces were not only cultivated, but 
learning and the arts and sciences were duly appreciated, 
whilst mechanism and manufactures were conducted on no 
paltry scale and in no mean degree of excellence in the 
childhood days of the colonies. 

And though our goodly ancestors were nothing loath in 
the mazy dance, and may now be considered as having been 
perchance somewhat o’er-partial to the flowing bowl, yet 
midst their pleasures, there appear to have been due con- 
sideration of the useful and ample attention to graver things. 
Not only trading vessels, but ships of war were built, and 
that not unfrequently, as a launch is more than once men- 
tioned in the following pages, which will be found also to 
embody the names of some of the actors of those days. 

Mr. Black appears to have accompanied as secretary, in 
May, 1744, a commission composed of Colonels Thomas Lee 
and William Beverley, appointed by Governor Gooch, of 
Virginia, to unite with commissioners from the colonies of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, to treat with the Iroquois, or 
Six United Nations of Indians,' in reference to the lands 
west of the Allegheny Mountains, which the Indians claimed 
as having been conquered by their forefathers. These lands 
were also claimed by the French, M. Joliet,?a peltry trader, 


! The Iroquois were of the Huron type of aborigines; they were superior 
to all other native tribes of North America, whom they kept in terror of 
their warlike abilities— Garneau’s Canadian, vol. i. 84. 

The Iroquois, in 1666, consisted of nine tribes, comprised by two divisions 
of four and five tribes respectively. They united together for common de- 
fence for purposes of aggression. The “Six Nation Confederacy,” in 1763, 
comprised the Mohawks, Oneidas, Tuscaroras, Onondagas, Cayugas, Senecas 
(the Tuscaroras, who were from the south, having united with the original 
Five Nations, the designation of the Six Nations was assumed), and various 
tribes scattered over the region of the Ohio and around the lakes, numbered 
more than 4000.—“ Papers relating to the Iroquois and other Indian tribes.” 
Doc. Mist. of New York, E. B. O’Callaghan, M.D., 4to., 1850, vol. i. pp. 13, 25. 

2 Joliet was a man of talent, who was educated in the Jesuits’ College of 
Quebec, probably for the church ; but who had gone into the peltry trade. 
He had travelled much in the neighborhood of the lakes, and had gained 
much knowledge of the Indian tribes. He received as a reward for his 
western discoveries, and for an exploratory voyage to Hudson’s Bay, the 
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and Pere Marquette, a Catholic friend,’ having, in 1673, 
passed in a canoe from Quebec down the Mississippi to the 
Arkansas River, thereby, according to alleged maxims of 
laws of nations, acquiring a right to all the lands watered by 
the Mississippi and its tributaries, or about one-half of the 
North American Continent. These conflicting claims led to 
the war between the French and English, in 1754, in which 
General Washington, then Colonel in the Virginia Line, 
figured. Upon such absurd foundations do nations ground 
their claims!? 

The commissioners were also instructed to adjust all differ- 
ences and unpleasant relations existing between the Indians 
and the colonists.* 

A treaty was concluded in July, 1744, by which the 
Indians, in consideration of £400 paid, and a further sum 
promised, relinquished the country lying westward of the 
frontier of Virginia, to the Ohio River.* The expense of 
this treaty was paid out of the royal quit-rents.® 


Island of Anticosti, on which he built a fort, which, however, he afterwards 
abandoned. He was also nominated hydrographer-royal, and was enfeoffed 
in a seignory, near Montreal. A mountain near the river des Plaines, a 
tributary of the Illinois, and a town near Chicago, take their names from 
him.—Garneau’s Hist. of Canada, translated by A. Bell, Montreal, 1862, 
2d edition, vol. i. p. 258. 

' Marquette died among the Illinois Indians, with whom he remained as 
missionary.—I bd. 

* Irving’s Life of Washington, vol. i. p. 48. 

3 A conflict occurred in 1743, in West Augusta County, Va., between a 
band of Shawanese Indians and a company of militia, under Capt. McDow- 
ell, in which the latter and a number of his command were killed —Harrv- 
son, vol. i. p. 428. 

“In the year 1744, by reason of some strife between the frontier people 
and Indians of Virginia and Maryland, they aim to settle their dispute by 
the medium of the Pennsylvania Governor, through a treaty, to be con- 
vened at John Harris’s Ferry (now Harrisburg), which was, however, not 
held there but at Lancaster, where the affair was adjusted satisfactorily.” — 
Watson's Annals of Phila., ed. 1857, vol. ii. p. 160. 

* Campbell’s Va., p. 433. 

5 Quit-rent, a tax of two shillings per hundred acres, was required annu- 
ally by the Crown on all land patents, seven years after the dates of their 
issue.— Henning, vol. i. p. 228. 
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It is to be regretted that the journal terminates, as it does 
most abruptly, on the 15th of June, at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Black afterwards married a Miss Dent, of Maryland, 
and it is probable that his acquaintance with her may have 
commenced at this time, and have caused a dissolution of his 
connection with the commission, and the closing of the jour- 
nal. He located himself in Manchester, Virginia, and en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits; he was highly successful in 
business, and acquired a large and valuable estate. He 
owned the Falls Plantation, lying on James River, near 
Richmond, numerous slaves, trading vessels, and other per- 
sonal property. The first was plundered, and the vessels 
were destroyed by the British, under the traitor Arnold, in 
the expedition of 1781. One of his servants died about the 
year 1854, at an advanced age, who distinctly remembered 
Arnold’s “ Red Coats,” from whom he escaped, after being 
carried several miles down James River." 

The original of the journal is contained in a small duo- 
decimo volume bound in undressed calf. The handwriting 
is beautifully minute and regular, and yet withal remarkably 
distinct. Mr. Black was a close observer, seemingly of 
everything that came within his vision, and his style of nar- 
rative, though quaint, is pleasing. His expressed sentiments 
exhibit sensibility and refinement, and stamp him as pos- 
sessing much nobility of character. 

He is mentioned by a contemporary as being a hospitable 
gentleman and a true patriot. 

The journal has been preserved in the family of the au- 
thor, and has descended through the hands of succeeding 
generations to its present proprietor—who is naturally the 
great-grandson of Wm. Black ;3 he is also a lineal descendant 
of Wm. Clayborne, the Rebel, of Virginia History—Herbert 
A. Claiborne, Esq., of this city, who has courteously permit- 


' He was owned by Herbert A. Claiborne, Esq. 

2 MS. Journal of Col. B. Hill, 1777-81. 

* His mother was Delia Hayes, the daughter of James Hayes, a native of 
England, and Ann Dent, the daughter of Wm. Black. 
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ted it to be copied under the direction of the late Thomas H. 
Wynne, Esq., whose long devotion to historical, archeolo- 
gical, and kindred pursuits, evinced by zealous and untiring 
research, will entitle him to the respect and grateful considera- 
tion of his fellow-citizens of the Old Dominion. 


DeEscENDANTS OF WILLIAM BLACK. 


. William Black married —— Dent, of Maryland; had issue. 

2. Ann Dent Black, who married, first, ——- Hardiman; had issue, one 
daughter (Lucy K.), who married —— Greenhow; who had issue, 
two sons (James Greenhow and Samuel Greenhow), and two 
daughters (Cora, who married Judge Abner Ellis of Vincennes, 
Indiana, and Lucy K. (now dead), who married James C. McFar- 
land, President of the Va. Bank at Charleston, Kanawaha). 

. Ann Dent Black married, second, James Hayes from England; had issue 
by him, one son and two daughters. 

. Dr. John Hays, who married —— -—— (his widow and children are in 
Fredericksburg, Va.). 

3. Ann Dent Hays, who married —— McRae. 

3. Delia Hays, who married Herbert Augustine Claiborne of Richmond, 
Virginia; and had issue. 

. John H, Claiborne, Major C. S. Army. 
. Herbert Augustine Claiborne, Jr., Counseller at law, and President of 
the Mutual Fire Association Company of Richmond, Virginia. 


JOURNAL. 
Thursday, May the 17th. 
This Morning at 9 of the Clock, in Company with the 
Hon’ble Commissioners, and the Gentlemen of their Levies, 
Colonel John Taylor, Jun’r,' Presley Thornton? Warren 
Lewis, Philip Ludwell Lee,’ James Littlepage, and Robert 
Brooke,‘ Esquires, I Embarked on Board the Margaret Yacht 


' Colonel John Taylor was one of the first Council appointed under the 
Virginia Constitution of 1776.—Campbell’s Va., p. 651. 

* Member of the House of Burgesses, from the County of Northumber- 
land, until 1760, when he was appointed a member of the State Council. 
He filled both offices witn great credit. He died in 1769.—Bishop Meade’s 
Old Churches and Famiiies, vol. ii. p. 143. 

3 Son of Thomas Lee, Commissioner. 

* Presumed to be the brother of Richard Brooke, who was the father of 
the late Hon. Francis ‘I’. Brooke, Judge of the Court of Appeals of Virginia. 
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lying off Stratford' on Potomac, and about 10 minutes after, 
was under sail with a small Breeze of Wind at S. W. One 
Jack Ensign and Pennon flying. After the Vessel had got 
way, with the Trumpet we hailed the Company (who came 
to the Water-side to see us on Board) with Fare-you-well, 
who returned the Complement, wishing us a Good Voyage 
and safe Return, for which, on the part of the Company, I 
gave them Thanks with the discharge of our Blunderbuss. 
As farr as I could observe the Gentlemen and Ladies on 
the Sandy Bank, we had full Sails, but on loosing the Sight 
of them, or on their retiring, we lost our Wind, which made 
me conclude, the Gentle Gale we then had was nothing else 
but the tender Wishes of the Women for their Husbands, 
and the Affectionate Concern of the Mothers for their Sons, 
Breath’d after us in Gentle Sighs. We was off the Table 
of Poplars when becalrn’d, when we sent the Barge ashoar 
for Cherries, and in a little time the Wind Springing up at 
E., made two Tacks which brought Us into the Mouth of 
Nominine Bay, where we had a change of Wind to S. W. 
that carried us down as far as the Mouth of St. Mary’s 
River, where we Spoke a Sloop from Dorset? County, in the 
Eastern Shoar, Load with Plank, in our way thither fir’d 
a Gun and hail’d a Ship lying off Corbin’s Creek , supposing 
her a Vessel lately come in, and Expecting some News; but 
on sending her Boat on Board Us, found her to be the 
Hudson of Whitehaven, Capt. Joseph Ruddirick, ready to 
sail for that Place, the Sailors, for their trouble got a Bottle 
of Rum, and by them, sent some white Biscake as a present 
to the Captain, and wishing them a Good Voyage, they put 
off for their Ship. at 1 of ye Clock P. M., we had Dinner, 
when with Good Roast Veal, and Stuff’d Gamon, or with 
Chickens, we satisfy’d a very keen Appetite, which seemed 
to be not a little height’ned by the little time we had 
breath’d in Another Element. About the Close of Day, and 
a little below St. Mary’s, had a very hard Gale from 8.S.W. 


' Built by Thomas Lee, situated on the bluffs of the Potomac River, sup- 
posed to have been named from Stratford, Middlesex, England. 
2 Dorchester. 
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which obliged Us to take in our Fore-Sail, and Settle our 
Main-Sail and Jibb; it blow’d fresh for half an hour, in 
which time, most the Fresh-water Men retired, and betook 
themselves to their Cabbins, some of them, not without 
apprehensions of Fear, which was to be seen Pictur’d in 
their Pale Countenances; but tho’ there was no Danger, 
having a very sober and Careful Person for our Skipper, that 
had everything Prepar’d in Case of a Sudden Squall, yet such 
concern was very Excusable in those that had never been 
any further on the Water than crossing a ferry, and very far 
from the least Imputation of Cowardice. Iam not so good 
a Naturalist as to discover by what Secret Springs Fear has 
its motion in us, but the Physicians say, there is no One 
Passion that sooner Disthrones our Judgment, and even in 
those of the best Settled Tempers: Soldiers (a sort of Men 
over whom, of all others, it ought to have the least Power) 
how often has it Converted Flocks of Sheep into Armed 
Squadrons, Reeds and Bull Rushes into Pikes and Lances, 
and even Friends into Enemies. I know some who would 
be very much Discompos’d at a little ruffling on the Water 
when in a Boat, and yet that Person (I am sure) would 
cut a Glove, or Resent an Affront with his Sword, without 
Showing any Cowardly Fear. This Gust being over, we 
had moderate Weather, but dark and Cloudy, the Wind 
hawling to the Southw’rd, but not so much as to hinder us 
lying our Course, about 12 at night Doubled Point Look- 
out, standing up the Bay with young Flood, a Small but fair 
Breeze, and a fine Serene Night. 


On Boarp toe Marearet, Friday, May the 18th. 

With the Light of the Day I got up to the upper appart- 
ment of our Wooden Convenience, leaving all below under 
the Leaden Scepter of the drowsy God, when I found our- 
selves abreast Patuxant River, with a fine leading Gale at 
8.W., 45 Min. after 6, came up with Devils Island, it now 
blow’d a fresh Topsail Gale, in one hour after, was off Poplar 
Island, and 85 Min. after 8, was up with the Lower end Kent 
Island, when we was obliged to Slacken Sail for the Bardge 
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our Yacht had in Tow. I forgot to say that off the Mouth 
Patuxant, at the Desire of the Commissioners, I saluted 

Rousbie, Esq, Collector of that River and Naval Officer 
of the Bay, with a Discharge of our Blunderbush. Was 
opposite West River at a Quarter past 9, the Wind still 
fresh’ning, the Seas run high, and now, some of the Levee, 
whose Faces, for some time before, look’d a little white 
Wash’d, and seem’d as if their Blood lay Freezing at their 
Hearts, their Brains turning Dizzy like a Hogg troubled 
with the migrams, at last began to give but very unpleasing 
accounts of what they eat for Breakfast. At 11 O'clock 
A. M., Came to Anchor before the City of Annapolis, on our 
coming into ’the Harbour, the Sailors belonging to some 
Vessels then lying there, seeing us with Ensign, Jack, and 
Pennon flying, and so many hands on Deck, Concluded we 
were some Man of Warrs Tendar, come in order to Press, 
and Immediately got to securing themselves the best way 
they could, some Conveying themselves on Shoar, others 
hiding them in the Hold and other parts of their Vessels, 
the best way the little time and so sudden surprize could 
allow them. After some time Spent in Shifting our Cloaths, 
&c., the Commissioners, &c., went on Shoar, and was very 
Kindly Received at the Landing Place, by several Gentlemen 
of Distinction of that Province, and Conducted to the first 
Tavern in Town, where they welcomed the Commissioners, 
and the Gentlemen of their Levee to Annapolis, with a 
Bowl of Punch and a Glass of Wine, and afterwards waited 
on us to the House of the Honorable Edward Jennings, Esq, 
Secretary of the Province, where we Din’d very Sumptu- 
ously. After Dinner, the Commissioner wrote to the Gover- 
nor of Virginia the following Letter :— 


To The Hon. William Gooch, Esq., Governor of Virga. 
May it Please your Honour. 


We Embark’d at Stratford yesterday in the forenoon, and 
arriv’d here this day. The Commissioners for this Province 
do not —— to move untill they have an Express to tell 
them when the Indians will be at the Place of Treaty. They 
have had some advice from their Agent at Philadelphia, 
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that the Indians are not yet Determined as to the time of 
their being there; we did not think this Sufficient to stop 
us, as we had your Honour’s Commands to be there by the 
last of this month. But as some notice of this came by an 
Express from Mr. Jennings to us, before we left Virginia, a 
Letter was wrote to the Governor of Pennsylvania, to In- 
treat him to cause Notice to be left for us at the Principio! 
Works, when the Indians were to be at the place, to the end, 
that if we had time, we would receive his Commands at 
Philadelphia before we met the Indians. 

The Assembly are Sitting here, all we hear yet of them is, 
that they are like to break up without doing anything to 
the purpose, upon a difference like to arise, about the manner 
of giving 8d. a hhd. for furnishing the Country with Arms, 
and the Commissioners tell Us they will not give anything 
towards the Expence of Treating with the Indians.? 

We are with all possible Respect and Duly, 

Sir Your Honour’s 
Most Obed., and Most Hble. Serv’ts. 
THOMAS LEE, 
W. BEVERLEY. 


We have the opportunity Accidentally, by a Boat from 


York that goes Directly. 


' Principio Iron Works, Cecil Co., Md. 

* The tribes of the Six Nations were the most powerful confederacy of 
Indians on the continent, and, to prevent any further difficulty with them, 
it was determined to extinguish their claims to territory in Maryland, by 
purchase. The governor recommended this subject for the consideration of 
the Assembly, at the session of 1742. They concurred in his views, but a 
contest immediately arose as to the power of appointing commissioners to 
effect the proposed arrangement. The Assembly asserted their right to 
select a portion, and named Dr. Robert King and Charles Carroll, to act in 
conjunction with those appointed by the governor, and laid down certain 
instructions for the guidance of their conduct. Governor Bladen considered 
this as a usurpation of his powers, and refused to confirm their proceedings. 
The House remained firm, and the negotiation was suspended. Having 
failed to bring his opponents to subjection, Governor Bladen, at length, in 
1744, appointed commissioners on his own responsibility, without reference 
to the action of the Assembly, and a treaty was concluded by them with 
the Six Nations, in conjunction with the representatives of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, at Lancaster, in Pennsylvania; whereby, in consideration of 
the payment of three hundred pounds current money, they agreed to re- 
‘inquish all claim to any territory within the boundaries of Maryland.— 
UcSherry’s Hist. of Mad., p. 110. 
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In the Afternoon, the Commissioners, attended by the 
Gentlemen of their Levees, waited on his Excellency, 
Governor Bladen,! by whom they were received very Gra- 
ciously, and after about an hour’s Conversation, which passed 
chiefly on the Embassy, they retired to Esq. Jennings’s, where 
they Lodged that Night, the other Gentlemen had Lodgings 
provided them at other private Houses in the Town, where 
we all Retir’d about 11 at night. 


Awnapouis, Saturday, May 19th. 


After Breakfast, the Gentlemen of the Levee Join’d the 
Commissioners at Esq. Jennings’s, in order to Accompany 
them to the Governor’s where they were to Dine, having 
received an Invitation the Afternoon before; We were 
Received by his Excellency and his Lady in the Hall, where 
we were an hour Entertain’d by them, with some Glasses of 
Punch in the intervals of the Discourse; then the Scene was 
chang’d to a Dining Room, where you saw a plain proof of 
the Great Plenty of the Country, a Table in the most 
Splendent manner set out with Great Variety of Dishes, all 
serv'd up in the most Elegant way, after which came a 
Dessert no less Curious; Among the Rarities of which it 
was Compos’d, was some fine Ice Cream which, with the 
Strawberries and Milk, eat most Deliciously. After this 
Repast was over, (which, notwithstanding the great Variety,) 
show’d a face of Plenty and Neatness, more than Luxury or 
Profuseness, We withdrew to the Room in which we was 
first Received, where the Glass was push’d briskly round, 
sparkling with the Choicest Wines, of which the Table was 
Replenished with Variety of Sorts; His Excellency, the 
Donour of the Entertainment, is in his Person inclining to 
the larger Size of Men, Straight and well-proportioned, a 
Manly Face and Sanguine Complexion, seem’d Complaisant 
and free, of a Good Deal of Humour in Conversation, he had 
not a little Wit, and is allow’d to have a considerable Claim 
to Good Sense, and every other Qualification Requir’d to 


! Thomas Bladen, Governor 1742-7. 
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Compleat a Gentleman ; his Stature and Deportment is much 
becoming, and adds nota little to the Dignity of his Office. 
His Lady is of middle Size, Straight made, Black hair, and 
of a black Complexion much pitted with the smallpox, but 
very agreeable, and seems to have a great Stock of Good 
Nature, as well as Wit; she is a passionate Admirer of the 
Game Whist, which she is reckon’d to play admirably well ; 
she is, by Birth, a French Woman, tho’ not addicted to the 
Foppery of that Nation in appearance. About 4 in the 
afternoon, the Company broke up, and from thence went to 
the Stadt-house, where the Assembly of that Province was 
then Sitting, and in a Debate on a Division of a County ; 
but Order and Decorum, which Justly Regulated i is always 
a great Addition to the Augustness, as well as Honour and 
Credit, of any Public Body, was not to be Observed in this 
House; Nothing but a Confus’d Multitude, and the Greater 
part of the meaner Sort, Such as make Patriotism their Plea, 
but Preferment their Design, and that not for the Honour 
but the Profit; nor is it to be so much Surprizing, as it 
ought to be Regreted of (to see a Country managed, and the 
Legislature in the Power of a party, the greater part of 
which having no more Regard to Law or Justice, but so far 
as it is productive of Good to themselves, most of them 
preferring a Private Advantage to a public Good) when the 
Method is Considered, which many of the Members of 
Assemblies take to make themselves popular, which puts it 
in the Power of Every Pretender that Enjoys Estate Enough 
to Enable him to make a few Entertainments or Barbecues, 
to be sent a Representative for his Country, without any 
other Motive on his Side, than what he can make it turn to 
his own Advantage, a little Self Interest and a Great deal 
of Ambition ; while the true Patriot, a Lover of his Country, 
and a Real Honest man, is Rejected, such is the Effects of 
Party Prejudice. It is Surprising what minute and Con- 
temptable Causes Create Discontents, Disorders, Violence, 
and Revolutions amongst Men, what a small Spring can 
Actuate a Mighty and many-headed Multitude, and what 
mighty Numbers one Man is Capable of Drawing into his 
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Disgusts and Designs. It is the Weakness of the many, 
when they have taken a fancy to a Man, or the Name of a 
Man, they take a Fancy even to his failings, Adopt his 
Interest, Right or wrong, and Resent every Mark of Disfavor 
shown him, however Just and Necessary it be; If a Man 
makes them Drunk twice or thrice a Year, this Injury is a 
Kindness which they never forget, and he is sure of their 
hearts and their hands, for having so Generously Rob’d them 
of their time, their Innocence, and their Senses. From this 
the Commissioners return’d to Mr. Jennings, while the Rest, 
with Myself, went to visit the Situation of the Town; it 
consists of a great many Good Buildings, but very Irregular, 
they cover’a good deal of Ground, which is Perinsulated, 
the River running almost round it, Excepting a little Isthmus 
joining it to the Continent; the principal Buildings is the 
Stadt-Houses, the Council-house, and the Free School, three 
very good Housés standing in the Middle of the Town, on 
the top of a high Hill overlooking the Town; the Foundation 
of a very fine House Designed for the Governor was laying 


on a Beautiful Spot of Ground On the East side of the Town. 
towards the close of the day, We Returned to Mr. Jennings’, 
where his Excellency, the Governor, was pleas’d to wait on 
the Commissioners, and pass’d the forepart of the Night; 
the Company parted half an hour past 11, when I went home 
to my Lodgings; this day Cloudy, with Wind at W. 


Awnnapo.ts, Sunday the 20th. 

This Morning about 7 O’clock; I got from my Bed, and 
taking «a turn to the Water side, had Intelligence of a 
Schooner Just Arriv’d from York, that had brought a 
Gentleman belonging to Barbadoes to Annop’ and was Re- 
turn Next Tide, which I Went and Communicated to the 
Commissioners, on which they wrote the following Letter to 
his Honour, Governor Gooch, which I carried to the Skipper 
of the Schooner :— 


To The Hon'ble William Gooch, Esq., Governor of Virga. 


May it Please your Honour. 
Annap’, May 20th, 1744. 


The 18th, we had the Honour to Acquaint you of our 
Arrival here by a York Boat, and that these Commissioners 
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are not dispos’d to move untill they are Sure the Indians are 
on their way; some doubt they will not come at all; ’tis 
said there has been some White Men Murdered off Pennsy]- 
vania, and that the Indians are enquiring for the Murderers." 
The Intelligence we bave here, comes from the Secretary? of 
Governor Thomas’ as we are told; they have here great 
Suspicions of Mr. Weiser,‘ and believe that they will not 
Solely Rely on him: . . We Submit it to your Honour, 
whether it will not be proper for Us to have your Command 
to have another, if we find it necessary, this we think we are 
not at Liberty to do by our Instructions, which are Possitive 
as to Weiser; but if your Honour thinks proper to write us 
by the Post to Philadelphia, a Liberty to take another, we 
shall either do it or not as we see Occasion. 

We are very Kindly us’d by the Governor here, we wish 


1 “In 1744, Conrad Weiser was sent to Shamokin to inquire into the 
murder of John Armstrong, an Indian trader, and his two servants, Wood- 
worth Arnold and James Smith, alleged to have been committed by some 
of the Shamokin band of Delawares. He delivered his message ‘to the 
Delaware chief, Allumapis, and the rest of the Delaware Indians, in the 
presence of Shikellamy and a few more of the Six Nations.’”— Tah-gah- 
jute; or, Logan and Cresap, by Brantz Mayer, note at the foot of page 43. 

“Tn 1744, Mussmullin, an Indian chief, murdered John Armstrong and 
his two men, on Juniata, and was apprehended by Captain Jack’s party, 
but released after a confinement of several months in Lancaster prison.”— 
Watson’s Annals of Phila., vol. ii. 109, ed. 1857. 

? Richard Peters. 

° Subsequently Sir George Thomas, Governor of the Leeward West India 
Islands. Died in London in 1775. Blake’s Biog. Dic., Philadelphia, 1856. 
He arrived in Pennsylvania in 1738. Watson, 1-274. Governor from 1738 
to 1747. 

* Conrad Weiser was an early and respectable interpreter, in which capac- 
ity he officiated in nearly every treaty effected with the Indians in his day. 
He with his father were among the first settlers of Schoharie, New York ; 
who emigrated thither from Germany in 1712, under a proclamation of Queen 
Anne of 1709, allowing settlers to take up land free, and to be exempted 
from taxes. When N. Bayard, the Queen’s agent, came afterwards to enroll 
their names and to record their metes and bounds, they became alarmed and 
offered resistance. Strife ensued, when, upon the invitation of Sir William 
Keith, Governor of Pennsylvania, thirty-three families emigrated to that 
State, and settled at Muilback or Millbrook. Conrad Weiser was commis- 
sioned Colonel in 1756. He lived and died at Womelsdorf, a town situated 
between Reading and Harrisburg.— Watson’s Annals of Penn., ed. 1857, 
Vol. ii. pp. 207, 258. 
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indeed, we have had the favour of your Letter to him. We 
are with the Greatest Respect, 
Your Honour’s Most Dutiful & Obed’t Ser’ts, 
THOMAS LEE. 
W. BEVERLEY. 


The Commissioners and their Levee Kept their Rooms the 
Forenoon, as Divine Service was not to be performed in Town 
this Sunday, betwixt the hours of 12 and 1. We Join’d the 
Comunrs. at their Lodgings, and waited on them to the House 
of the Honourable Tasker,! Esqr., where we Din’d in 
Company with his Excellency the Governor, his Lady, and 
some more Gentlemen of the City, and spent most part the 
Afternoon, after which Return’d to Mr. Jennings’s in the 
Evening. Mr. Dulaney and two or three more Join’d Us; 
where two or three hours was agreeably Spent, and the Com- 
pany Retir’d to their Respective Lodgings about 10; this 
day clear, Wind at 8. W. 

Annapoiis, Monday, the 21st. 

Rose half an hour after 6, took several turns in the Garden, 
and at 9 O’Clock eat Breakfast at my Landlords, and there 
Join’d the Company at the Billiard Table where the forenoon 
was past over, after 12 waited on the Commissioners, at Mr. 
Jennings, and with them went to the House of Ross, 
Esqr., Clerk of the Council, where we were Invited the Day 
before to Dinner, after a very Decent Entertainment in Com- 
pany with the Young Gentlemen (leaving the Commissioners 
Engag’d with other Company) I went to the House of Dele- 
gates, and heard a Petition in Chancery Argued by Council, 
it being before thrown out by the Judge of the Court, and 
brought before the Assembly to Confirm the Right of Lands, 
for which consideration money was paid, and no sufficient 
Conveyance made, although a Power of Attorney was to any 
practising Attorney to acknowledge the same fully. At Night 
his Excellency the Governor and some other Gentlemen, for 
the Entertainment of the Commissioners and the Gentlemen 
of the Levee, gave a Ball in the Council Room, where most 


' Benjamin Tasker, President of the Colony 1751-3. 
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of the Ladies of any Note in the Town was present, and made 
a very Splendent Appearance, in a Room back from that 
where they Dane’d, was Several sorts of Wines, Punch, and 
Sweet Meats, in this Room, those that was not Engag’d in 
any Dancing Match, might either Employ themselves at 
Cards, Dice, Back-Gamon, or with a cheerful Glass: the 
Commissioners amus’d themselves till about 10 O’clock, and 
then went home to their Lodgings. 

The Ladies was so very Agreeable, and seem’d so Intent on 
Dancing that one might have Imagin’d they had some De- 
sign on the Virginians, either Designing to make Tryal of 
their Strength and Vigour, or to Convince them of their 
Activity and Sprightliness. After Several smart Engage- 
ments, in which-no Advantage on either side was Observable, 
with a Mutual Consent, about 1 of the clock in the Morning, 
it was agreed to break up, every Gentleman waiting on his 
Partner home. 

Wind at N., and so very cold, that at the close of the 
Evening it was observ’d to Snow. 

Awnapouis, Tuesday, 22d. 

This Morning about 7 I got up and with Mr. Bulling my 
Landlord I took a Walk about two miles out of Town, re- 
turn’d about 9 and after Breakfast, went to Mr. Jennings’s, 
where I spent the forenoon; a little before 1 O’clock came 
three more of our Company, and Join’d the Commissioners, 
then we went to Dine with Charles Carroll,' Esqr., One of the 
Council of the Province, where we staid till near 5 at which 
time the Commissioners went according to a former promise 
to Sup with his Excellency the Governor at his House, but 
the Young Gentlemen having Engag’d themselves the day 
before, to wait on some Young Ladies who was to meet at 
Mr. Ross’s House in the Evening, they went to the Governor’s 
and after making their Excuse, for So short a Visit, then Re- 
turn’d to the Fair Assembly, where the Night was very 


' Son of Daniel Carroll of King’s County, Ireland, Charles Carroll came to 
Maryland in 1686, and settled at Carrollton. He was the grandfather of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
—Biog. of Signers, by L. Carroll Judson, Phila., 1839, p. 132. 
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agreeably spent with Dancing, Singing, &c., about 11 O’clock 
the Ball clos’d, and every man with his partner went to con- 
duct her home; but one of the Ladies it seems had ply’d the 
Artillery of her Eyes so Dextrously, that she had no less than 
a pair of Gallants to wait upon her Home, but whether the 
Lovers had been making their Case Known to the Fair, 
beseeching her to have Compassion on them, and heal the 
Wounds, which if she was not entirely unacquainted with 
her own Charms (which very few Women are), she must be 
very Sensible of what they suffer’d, or if betwixt themselves 
they were Disputing one Another’s Title, my not being pre- 
sent renders me uncapable of Judging, but it is a Strong 
Proof that one or other was the Truth, since the Lady was 
obliged to show them that she did not stand in need of a 
Convoy, and with the help of her heels gave both the Slip, 
leaving them to grope their way to where they Lodg’d; 
another of our Gentlemen, after having seen his Miss safe, 
Steer’d a Course as he thought for his own Port, but either 
by the Darkness of the Night or with the help of Willis-ove- 
the-Wisp, I can’t say which, but betwixt both, he made a 
Shift to get into a Swamp, when he made several turns, dou- 
bles, and windings, before he got clear, and at last, had like 
to have been Shipwreck’d among a parcel of Tann-pitts, 
stumbling into one of them that happily had but very little 
Water in it, after he got himself disengag’d of these leather 
pots, he had the luck to Stumble into the Right path home: 
he and I Lodging in the same Room, I happen’d to get there 
a few minutes before him, when I was Surpris’d to see A 
person come puffing and blowing, like a Grampus before a 
Storm, and Shaking his Tails, like a Dog coming out of a 
place where there was as much Mud as Water, it was now 
after 12, as soon as he entered the Room, while he was un- 
casing himself from his wet Garments, he gave me the His- 
tory of his Travelling Adventures, after which we got to 
bed, where under the Dominion of the Drowsy God, and his 
leaden Sceptre, we Remain’d Insensible till morning. 


(To be continued.) 
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OCCUPATION OF NEW YORK CITY BY THE BRITISH, 
1776. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF THE MORAVIAN CONGREGATION. 


[This record, printed in the “‘ Moravian” during the year 1876, is of sufficieny 
interest to warrant its reproduction in a more permanent form, and we feel 
assured that it will be read with interest by those who have not had the good 
fortune to meet with it. The notes and annotations are in most cases those 
furnished by the present pastor of the New York congregation, the Rev. A. 
A. Reinke, who prepared them for the columns of the “‘ Moravian ;” those 
furnished by the editor are so designated.—ED. ] 


These extracts are from the diary of the New York Congregation, for 1776, 
The principal excerpts have reference to the passage of the Enemy’s fleet 
up and down the Hudson River, the skirmishing on Long Island and Harlem 
Plains, and the great fire in September. The original diary is in the hand. 
writing of Bro. Shewkirk, the pastor of the congregation. 

As is well known, the City of New York—which in 1776 extended, on 
the North, but a little beyond the present Post-office—was alternately in 
possession of the British and Americans. The “ Rebel” portion of Bro. 
Shewkirk’s flock underwent peculiarly lively experiences. ‘Their names 
are easily recognizable in the frequent flittings of certain members froin the 
city. The “ Royalists”—good and true men none the less for their failure to 
“discern both time and judgment”—included the pastor and other brethren, 
mostly of foreign birth and sympathies. The national proclivity of the 
writer of the diary is apparent in his occasional strictures, &c., on the Rebel 
army, and on certain members of his congregation. The extracts submitted 
contain the entire “ War” record of the diary of the year; they are given in 
the style current at the time. 


January, 1776. 


Thursday 18th.—Last night and to-day Troops came in from 
the Jerseys; the troubles begin again. 

Monday 29th.—The troubles in the town increased. Ten- 
broeks’ moved to Second River on Wednesday. They would 
have gone on Tuesday, but the weather was too bad. 


! Published at Bethlehem, Pa. 
10 
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Frpguary. 

Sunday 4th.—This afternoon Mr. Lee,' a General of the New 
English? troops came to town; as also the “ Mercury,” a man 
of war, with General Clinton. The men of war here took a 
merchant ship coming in, &e.; all which made many com- 
motion in the town.’ 

Monday 5th.—Soldiers came to town both from Connecticut 
and the Jerseys, and the whole aspect of things grew fright- 
ful, and increased so from day to day. The inhabitants 
began now to move away in a surprising manner. The 
weather was very cold, and the rivers full of ice, which 
proved a great obstruction to the People’s moving. How- 
ever, in the middle of the week it thawed fast, which seemed 
also to answer the prevention of designs against the men of 
war, the execution of which might have proved very fatal 

‘to the city. One could not pass the streets without feeling 
a great deal; and at last we were obliged to encourage it 
that our sisters and young People might retreat. At the end 
of the week about 40 of our People were Moved. Hilah 
Waldron, Sister Reed, Sister Bouquet, and Sister Shewkirk, 
to Second River; and likewise Sister Runcey, with Peter and 
his wife. Mamie and Esther Pell, and Venema to Middle 
Town Point; Sister Doeling, with her daughter, to Bruns- 
wig; Sister Francis to Topan;* Jane Groves and her son, 


1 Gen. Chas. Lee. 2 England. 

* Accounts of these troubles and of the excitement of the times will be 
found in Irving’s Washington, vol. 2d, p. 167. The arrival of Sir Henry 
Clinton and Gen. Lee on the same day “threw the whole city,” wrote an 
eye witness, “into such a convulsion as it never knew before. Many of 
the inhabitants hastened to move their effects into the country, expecting 
an immediate conflict. All that day and all night, were there carts going 
and boats loading, and women and children crying, and distressed voices 
heard in the roads in the dead of the night.” Clinton professed to have 
come only on a short visit to his friend Gov. Tryon. “If it is really so,” 
wrote Lee, “it is the most whimsical piece of civility I ever heard of.” 

It is reported that Lee said “he would send word on board the men of 
war, that if they set a house on fire, in consequence of his coming, he 
would chain a hundred of their friends by the neck and make the house 
their funeral pile-—Ep. * Tappan. 
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with the Sherbrook’s family; John and Samuel Van Vlecks’ 
families to Kipsy' bay, Sister Vroutje Van Vleck, with her 
daughters, to a place near Hella Gate on Long Island; John 
Cargyll’s wife and children, Sister Everitt, Sister Ross and 
her sister, to places on Long Island. 

Wednesday Tth—The discourse in the congregational 
meeting was on the watch-word of to-day. All the watch- 
words of next week, which is expected to be a week of 
troubles in the city, were read; as they are particularly 
suitable to our present circumstances. A deep emotion pre- 
vailed, and we parted not without tears, not knowing how 
long we may be separated; but His Peace comforted us. 

Sunday 11th.—This was a gloomy day. The carts went 
all the day with the goods of the people that are moving; 
moreover, in the forenoon the Soldiers began to take away 
all the guns from the Battery and the Fort, and continued 
till late. This caused an hourly expectation, especially in 
the afternoon, that the men of war would fire; however 
they did not.2 It did not at all look like a Sunday. In 
some churches they had no service; in others hardly any 
People. In the forenoon we had a discourse from behind the 
table, from the yesterday’s watch-word; “I the Lord do keep 
it; I will water it every moment, lest any hurt it,” &. In 
the afternoon was preaching on Lamentations III. 89-41: 
“Wherefore doth a living man complain, &. Let us search 
and try our ways,” &. Both times we had more hearers 
than we expected. 

Monday 12th.—His Majesty’s ship, the “ Mercury,” with 
Genl. Clinton, and the “ Transport” with the soldiers left the 
harbour yesterday, to proceed on their voyage southward. 
The moving out of the town continues. 

Saturday 17th.—The whole week those of our people who 
are yet in town were visited. This morning the “ Phenix” 
went out of the harbor, down to the watering place and the 
hook. In the afternoon the “ Asia,” the ship with the 
Governor® and the two Prices, moved also out of the east 
river, and when she was opposite the White Hall she was 


'Kip’s. * See Irving, vol. ii. pp.170-171. | * Governor Tryon.—Eb. 
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fast upon a rock. All was in agitation in town; and it 
seemed there was a thought of attacking her, &c.; but they 
dropt it ; and with the high water the “ Asia” got afloat and 
lies now in the bay below the Island." 

Wednesday 21st.—In the afternoon Sister Esther Pell came 
to town from Middle Town Point. The boat she came in, 
laden with wood, was stopped by the men of war, and was 
sent back ; but the passengers were allowed to come to town. 

Sunday 25th.—In the forenoon only a discourse was kept on 
the watch-word of to-morrow. In the afternoon a sermon was 
preached on the day’s gospel. Several of the New England 
people were present. In the town the work at the entrench- 
ments continued, and some branches of trade were likewise 
working. At night Sister Shewkirk came back from Second 
River. 

Tuesday 27th.—Sister Vroutje Van Vleck came back from 
Long Island. 


Marcu. 

Wednesday 13th.—A packet from England arrived once 
again, and brought an uncommon number of letters ; but they 
came not on shore. The postmaster would not take them, 
for fear that they might be seized without the postage being 
paid. The people were not suffered to go on board to fetch 
them; unless they took an oath to tell nothing that is done 
in the city. A packet for Bethlehem, directed to Bro. Shew- 
kirk, had been sent from England along with the government 
despatches post-free, and was brought by Mr. Ross in the 
King’s Service, who had been on board privately. 

Saturday 23d.—Bro. Henry Van Vleck finding no danger 
of being stopt here, came also to town, with"Bro. Shewkirk 
(who had gone to Second River to visit his scattered flock). 
He did what business he could in a couple of days, and wherein 
he was successful. 

Tuesday 26th.—In the afternoon Bro. Henry Van Vleck set 
out again on his return, tho’ he has yet business to do in 
different places. 


! Governor’s. 
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APRIL. 


Sunday 7th.—Easter. To-day and last night the commotions 
in the city begin to be greater; attacks have been made on 
the little islands, and at the watering place. 

Monday 8th.—Sister Kilburn who had got the officers, &c., 
out of her house, got it cleaned and in order again. Tho’ 
these lodgers had been better than common soldiers, yet she 
found her house and premises much injured.’ Sister Hilah 
Waldron on the following days got likewise the soldiers out 
of one of her houses, but she has suffered a great deal more. 
Indeed it is beyond description, how these uncivilized, rude, 
und wild People, abuse the finest houses in the city. 

Wednesday 10th.—Sister Kilburn, and Ten Broeks, and 
also Sister Runcey returned to Second River, and Bro. Doe- 
ling to Brunswig. 

Sunday 14th.—In the evening our Conrads had a sad affair 
in their house. They, with their Sister, daughter, and Bro. 
Durand, who was in town on a visit from Staten Island, 
were together; when some soldiers came in, asking to buy 
things they don’t sell. They went away again, but one 
of them went up stairs unknown to them; and when their 
daughter who was apprehensive of such a thing went out 
to bolt the back door, he came down blew out her candle, 
and the old people coming to it, he gave a hard blow into 
the face of the mother, tore her pocket off in a forcible 
manner, and took a new cap from her father’s head, and 
went away ; and when the father went after him out of the 
front door, there was another fellow. They beat Bro. Con- 
rad, and then made off. 

Thursday 23rd.—John and Saml. Van Vlecks’ families 
went to Stone Arabia above Albany.? 

Tuesday 30th.—Sisters Kilburn and Hilah Waldron, and 
Sister Boelens have got the soldiers out of their houses. 


' “Oh, the houses of New York, if you could but see the insides of them! 
Occupied by the dirtiest people on the continent. . . . . Ifthe owners 
ever get possession again, I am sure they must be years in cleaning them, 
unless they get new floors and new plaster the walls.”—Almon’s Remem- 
brancer, vol. iii. p. 86. 

? On the east side of the Hudson, opposite the mouth of the Mohawk. 
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May. 

Wednesday 1st.—Sister McMenomy returned to Fishkill, 
with tears,—to stay there awhile longer; not finding how 
to get bread here for the present. 

Friday 17th.—This day had been appointed a day of fast- 
ing and prayer throughout the country; therefore we had 
preaching in the fore and afternoon. The Text, a. m., was 
from Joel ii. 12,13,14. ‘ Therefore also now, saith the Lord, 
turn ye even to me with all your heart, and with fasting 
and with weeping, and with mourning ; and rend your hearts 
and not your garments, and turn unto the Lord your God; 
for He is gracious and merciful, slow to anger and of great 
kindness, and repenteth Him of the evil. Who knoweth if 
He will return and repent, and leave a blessing behind 
Him?” The text, p. m., was from Hosea xiv. 1-3: “ O Israel, 
return unto the Lord thy God, for thou hast fallen by thine 
iniquity,” &c. Our Saviour gave grace, in this critical junc- 
ture of affairs, to keep in the speaking to the subject of 
the text, and to avoid in the application what might be 
exceptionable. We had a pretty numerous auditory in the 
afternoon; also some of the officers. All behaved with 
attention. To-day the news came that the Provincials have 
raised the Siege of Quebec, with the loss of their artillery, 
baggage, and some hundreds of sick. 

Thursday 23rd.—Abr. Van Vleck, and Eliza Van Deursen 
came from Second River ; Sister Ross from her place ; and old 
Christiana from Brunswig; from the latter place Sister 
Bowie too came back. This week we were also visited by 
Sister Cornwall, who came to town for a couple of days. 


JUNE. 


Thursday 18th.—Here in town very unhappy and shocking 
scenes were exhibited. On Munday night some men called 
Tories were carried and hauled about through the streets, 
with candles forced to be held by them, or pushed in their 
faces, and their heads burned; but on Wednesday, in the 
open day, the scene was by far worse; several, and among 
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them gentleman, were carried on rails; some stripped naked 
and dreadfully abused. Some of the generals, and especially 
Pudnam and their forces, had enough to do to quell the riot, 
and make the mob disperse." 

Friday 14th—A printed letter from the Continental 
Congress was distributed, which gave intelligence that for 
certain, within ten days, the fleet from Halifax would be 
here? and it was strongly recommended to make all possible 
defence. In consequence of this, many more troops came to 
town, and all was in alarm. 

Sunday July 14th.—It was a wettish day, and it looked as 
if all was dead in the town. The English [Church of Eng- 
land] churches were shut up, and there was services in none, 
or few of the others ; we had not many hearer either. 

Tuesday 16th.— Bro. Wilson who came to town last Friday, 
—for he could be in peace no more at Second River, as the 
country people will have the Yorkers to be in town,—asked 
for a pass to go over on business; but they would give him 
none. This week they have begun to let no man go out of 
the city. Last Sunday, a flag of truce brought a letter to 
Washington ; but having not the title which they give him 
here, it was not received. Yesterday a message was sent 
down from here; to-day an answer came, but was again re- 
turned on account of the direction.® 

Thursday 18th, was the day appointed when Independence 
was to be declared in the City Hall* here; which was done 
about noon; and the Coat of Arms of the King was burnt. 
An unpleasant and heavy feeling prevailed.® 


1 The city of New York, under Putnam’s rule was, according to a letter 
quoted in Irving, vol. ii. p. 205, the reverse of the picture here given, every- 
thing being quiet and orderly.—Ep. 

* It did not arrive until the 29th. Gen. Howe arrived on the 25th.—Ep. 

® The letter was addressed to George Washington, Esquire; an account of 
its return and of the interview with Col. Patterson, the British Adjutant- 
general, will be found in the Life of Pres. Reed, vol. i. p. 204—Ep. 

* Then at the head of Broad Street. 

* There is no mention in the diary of the reading of the Declaration of 
Independence to the troops by order of Washington, eight days previously 
at the spot where the new post-office now stands; nor of the pulling down 
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Saturday 20th.—About noon, a General Adjutant from 
Lord Howe came, and had a short conversation with General 
Washington, in Kennedy’s house.! When he went away he 
said, it is reported, to Washington and the others with him: 
“Sir and gentlemen, let it be remembered that the King 
has made the first overture for peace; if it be rejected, you 
must stand by the consequences ;” and thus—which seems 
to have been the main errand—he departed. Much polite- 
ness passed on both sides. 

Monday 22nd.—Our Bro. Wilson looking at the ferry, 
whither his negro was come with some goods from Second 
River, was put under arrest by one Johnson, and treated 
very basely by him, on account of a charge laid against him 
by one Gordon, at the Falls, about 12 miles from Second 
River ; that he and his son had spoken against the American 
cause ; were dangerous persons ; and had done much mischief 
to their neighborhood, &c. Bro. Wilson appeared before the 
Committee ;3 the chairman knew nothing of the charge. 
Wilmot, one of the Committee, did, but they could prove 
nothing; and Wilson could easily clear himself. The result 
was,—if he resided at Second River, they thought he should 
stay there. Many persons were ordered to-day to quit the 
town, because they were suspected. 

Tuesday 23d.—Bro. Wilson got a pass, and went to Second 
River to-day. 

Monday 29th.—Bro. Wilson came from Second River; he 
had got a certificate of the Committee there, which cleared 
him sufficiently of the late charge; and the Committee here 
gave him a pass to go to Pennsylvania. He brought letters 
from Bethlehem, where he intends to go this week; and 
returned to Second River this afternoon. He also brought 
word that our people have got their goods that were taken 
with the boat. 


in the evening of that day, of the equestrian statue of King George the 
Third, on the Bowling Green.—See Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion, vol. ii. page 595. 

' The present Washington Hotel, at the foot of Broadway. 

2 Passaic, now Patterson, N. J. 3 Sons of Liberty ? 
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Tuesday 80th.—John Cargyll came to town, as also Sister 
Campbell; the latter to stay with her son John, whose 
family is left at Fishkill. 

Wednesday 31st.—In the meeting of the communicants, 
we called to mind the watchword on the first day of this” 
month ;—there was a discourse on to-day’s text ;—and then 
in a prayer we thanked our dear Lord for having helped us 
thro’ this month; told Him the desires of our hearts for 
ourselves, and our fellow members scattered here and there, 
and commended ourselves to His faithful love and care. 
We felt well. 


AUGUST. 


Wednesday 2nd.—In the afternoon Bro. Shewkirk coming 
from a walk beyond the Rope Walk, between the Bowery 
and the East River, not far from the camp which is there, 
he was accosted by an officer, and desired to see a sick man, 
who was distressed in his mind, and who, as he thought, was 
frantic. Bro. Shewkirk walked in with him. The sick, 
who was an Ensign of the Connecticut troops, told him of 
his sickness; that he had got a relapse: and as he did not 
know whether he should get over it, he was frighten’d 
because of his sins: having been a wild young man; and that 
he had had sometimes thoughts of making away with him- 
self; &c. Bro. Shewkirk spoke to him of our Saviour, that 
he need not be unduly alarmed, but should rather acknow- 
ledge the goodness of the Lord, who by His Spirit shew’d 
him his state, with an intention to save him, &.; and then, 
upon the request of the sick, he prayed by him with much 
freedom. A couple of officers, and some soldiers were 
present. 

Saturday 3rd.—Towards evening Bro. Shewkirk went to 
see the sick Ensign; who soon desired him again to pray 
with him. The Captain who yesterday desired Bro. Shewkirk 
to see the sick was there; and by and by another officer, 
with one of their Chaplains came in. The conversation of 
the latter with the officers turned upon war matters; the 
sick repeated his desire to have a prayer made; the Chaplain 
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was a raw sort of a man, and the little he spoke to the 
sick was in a rough manner; he at last put it to Bro, 
Shewkirk to pray, who did it; spoke yet a little to the sick; 
and then left him. 

Monday 5th.—In the afternoon Bro. Shewkirk, coming 
thro’ Stone Street, was desired by the woman of the house, 
to step in to see a sick man, who seemed to be near his end; 
they had wanted a minister, and could get none. The sick 
was also an Ensign of the Connecticut forces, one Mr. Evans. 
He could not speak, but was tolerably sensible. Bro. Shew- 
kirk, with freedom and emotion of heart, recommended him 
to the grace and mercy of the Saviour of the world. 

Tuesday 6th.—In the morning, Bro. Shewkirk went to see 
the afore-mentioned Mr. Evans. He seemed to be somewhat 
better, could talk, and said that he had heard and understood 
the prayer last night. After some little conversation with 
him, Bro. Shewkirk prayed, and called upon the name of the 
Lord in his behalf. It does not appear that he has that 
awakened sense of himself, which the other young man has. 
Several came in while Bro. Shewkirk was there, and also his 
Colonel, an elderly, clever man. In the afternoon Bro. Shew- 

. kirk went to see the other sick man, Mr. Goodman; he read 
to him the 58rd and 55th chapters of Isaiah, to his satisfac- 
tion, and then prayed with him. 

Wednesday Tth.—In. the forenoon Bro. Shewkirk visited 
Mr. Goodman, who seems to be on the recovery ; he read to 
him the 14th and 15th chapters of St. John; had some 
pleasant conversation with him; and then, in a prayer, 
recommended him to our Saviour’s grace and care. In the 
afternoon, Bro. Shewkirk went to see Mr. Evans, whom he 
found nearhisend. He prayed over him with great freedom, 
beseeching the Lord over life and death, for the sake of His 
meritorious agonies and death sufferings to receive this soul 
in mercy. An awful feeling prevailed. The people of the 
house, and a couple of soldiers were present. It appeared 
from some signs and sounds the sick gave, as if he heard the 
prayer. In the next room there was another sick young 
soldier, whe desired Bro. Shewkirk to come to him; he went 
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to him, and spoke to him heartily, advising him what use 
to make of his present illness. 

Thursday 8th.—In the afternoon at 4 o’clock, Bro. Shew- 
kirk, having been invited to the funeral of the Ensign, Mr. 
Evans, went there in expectation of another minister’s ofli- 
ciating; but there was no other minister present, and the 
directing officer desire Bro. Shewkirk to make a prayer 
at the house before they went away, and to speak a little 
in the church yard. Accordingly, after the soldiers were 
together, and the corpse was put in the street, Bro. Shewkirk, 
standing on the stoop, made a short prayer; upon which the 
corpse was put on a bier, covered with a black cloth and 
the Regimental pall, which was borne by four officers ; and 
then in the usual military way, they proceeded to the old 
Presbyterian meeting house and its graveyard; there Bro. 
Shewkirk made a short address to the people, and after the 
corpse was interred, he concluded with—* The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” &c. The whole was conducted with 
much order and solemnity. 

Monday 12th.—Sister Shewkirk and Hilah Waldron re- 
turned back to Second River. Sister Sabina Allen, with her 
little boy Stephen, went to Long Island. 

Tuesday 13th.—In the evening was the interment of the 
remains of Sister Jane Boelen. It was difficult to find six 
brethren to be the carriers; for which reason the servants 
made part of them; and Bro. Reed officiated for them on the 
way. Many people cannot be expected to attend funerals in 
these times. Those of our sisters that were yet in town 
mostly attended, and the rest were of Sister Boelen’s neigh- 
bors. However, everything went orderly and to satisfaction. 
In the chapel, a discourse was kept on Isaiah, 46 4:—“ Even 
to your old age I am He,” &. Bro, Shewkirk visited Mr. 
Goodman, but found him in a distressing situation, that all 
his limbs trembled at times; he G— thought it was deter- 
mined by God that he should die an awful death, and that 
shortly. Upon speaking to him, he grew more composed ; 
and kept Bro. Shewkirk with him as long as he could. Some 
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days after, he was brought home to his Father, in Connecti- 
cut. 

Wednesday 14th.—There was much alarm in the town, as 
it was expected that the next morning an attack would be 
made on the city by the King’s troops; which, however, 
did not prove so. 

Saturday 17th.—Towards night a proclamation was pub- 
lished, in which all women, children, and infirm people 
were advised to leave the city, with all possible speed; asa 
bombardment was expected ; those that were indigent, should 
be assisted and provided for. This caused a new fright. 
Some of the sisters yet in town came to Br. Shewkirk to 
advise with him about it.’ 

Sunday 18th.—Early in the morning the two men of war 
and their tender, that had been up the North River, came 
back ; which caused again a sharp cannonading till they were 
passed. Yesterday, a fortnight ago, they had been attacked 
by the Row-gallies and a Privateer, which were obliged to 
desist from their attempt; having been greatly worsted 
by the men-of-war, and lost several of their men. Last 
week they attacked them with fire-ships, but could not 
obtain their end, and lost one of their captains; they then 
sunk vessels, and thought to be sure of having stopped their 
passage ; however, they came back. It was a rainy morning, 
with a north east wind. The fright seemed to be not as 
great as it was when they went up; and yet the balls hurt 
more houses; some men were likewise hurt.? 


1 On this day, Washington was informed by a deserter, that a great many 
of the enemy’s troop had gone on board the transports; that three days’ 
provisions had been cooked, and other steps taken, indicating an intention 
of leaving Staten Island. To the New York Convention he wrote: “ When 
I consider that the city of New York will, in all human probability, very 
soon be the scene of a bloody conflict, I cannot but view the great numbers 
of women, children, and infirm persons remaining in it, with the most 
melancholy concern. When the men-of-war passed up the river, the shrieks 
and cries of these poor creatures running every way with their children, 
were truly distressing, and I fear will have an unhappy effect on the ears and 
minds of our young and inexperienced soldiery.”—Spark’s, vol. iv. p. 49. Ep. 

2 The Rose and the Pheenix.—Sece Irving’s Washington, vol. ii. p. 306. Ep, 
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Phil. Syphers’ experienced a kind preservation. A nine 
pounder came through the old German church in the Broad 
Way, into the house they lived in, opposite the Lutheran 
church, and into the room where they slept; but they were 
up and out of the room. The ball come through the window, 
which it mashed to pieces, with part of the framework ; 
went through the opposite wall near the head of the bed- 
stead; crossed the staircase to another room; but meeting 
with a beam in the wall, came back, and went a part through 
the side wall, and then dropt down on the stairs. A thirty- 
two pounder, supposed coming from the Powlis Hook battery, 
fell into Sister Banvards’ garden, just before her door. If 
there was service kept, it was but in one church. Our 
preaching in the forenoon was on Jer. 45: 19; “I said not 
unto the seed of Jacob, seek ye me in vain,” &c., and in the 
evening from Matt. 6,19, 20: “ Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures on earth,” &e. 

August 19th.—Sister Bowie and her daughters with some 
of their goods went to Newark. Sister Vroutje Van Vleck 
and daughters went toan house up the Bowery. Sister Lep- 
per, upon application, was to be helped to Flushing by the 
Committee; which Bro. Shewkirk did not approve of when 
he heard of it; and as it happened, it did not come to pass. 
Polly Sypher, with her child, went to Mr. Watt’s house. 

Tuesday 20th.—We got letters from Bethlehem. Towards 
evening Bro. Wilson came from Second River.' 

Wednesday 21st.—In the evening, as but one Bro. and one 
Sister came, the meeting (preparatory) for the communicants 
fell out. Soon after a very heavy thunder storm came on. 
It lasted for several hours, till after 10 o’clock; an uncommon 
lightning; one hard clap after the other; heavy rain mixed 
at times with a storm like a hurricane. The inhabitants can 
hardly remember such a tempest, even when it struck into 
Trinity church twenty years ago; they say it was but one 
very hard clap, and together did not last so long by far. 
Upon the whole it was an awful scene. Three officers, viz., 


' Supposed to be the creek near Newark, at present bearing that name. 
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one Captain, and two Lieuts., were killed in one of the 
Camps; they were all Yorkers; and one soldier of the New 
English People was likewise killed in a house in the square; 
several others were hurt, and the mast of one of the row 
gallies mash’d to pieces. 

Thursday 22d and Friday 28d.—The king’s troops landed 
on Long Island. The troops from here went over, one 
Battalion after the other, and many kept on coming in; yet, 
upon the whole their number certainly was not so great as 
it commonly was made. In the evening we had the congre- 
gational meeting with the little company that was present. 
We resolved to drop the Wednesday meeting for the present, 
and to begin that on Tuesday and Friday at 6 o’clock. 

Saturday 24th.—In the afternoon, Bro. Shewkirk coming 
through the Bowry,' was called into a house next to 
Romains? and desired to baptize a child, which the people 
thought would not live till the next day; they told that the 
mother was a stranger here from Rawwell’ in the Jerseys. 
Considering the present time, when all things are in conft- 
sion, and scarcely ministers in the town, he granted their 
request ; called upon the name of the Lord in behalf of the 
infant, and baptized it by the name of William. 

Monday 26th.—A good deal of firing was heard on Long 
Island, and several skirmishes happened between the scout- 
ing parties, wherein the Provincials sustained loss. 

Tuesday 27th.—was a Fast and Prayer day in this Province; 
which had been appointed by the Convention ; but here in 
the city it was not and could not be observed. On the one 
hand, there are but few inhabitants in the town, and the 
soldiers were all busily employed; on the other hand there 
was much alarm in the city. Soon, in the morning, an alarm 
gun was fired in expectation that the ships were coming up; 
which however proved not so; but on Long Island there 


1 This street began at Park Place, and included Chatham Street, reach- 
ing, in its inhabited part, about as far as Chatham Square. 

2 Romeyn. 

3 Rahway. 
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was a smart engagement, in which the Americans suffered 
greatly. Two generals, Sullivan and Sterling, and many 
other officers and soldiers were taken prisoners. All the 
troops now went over; those from King’s Bridge came like- 
wise, and went over the next morning.’ As very few of our 
people came, we kept only a little meeting in the forenoon, 
in which a short discourse was kept on Jer. 48, 17 and 18; 
and concluded with a moving prayer, kneeling. This [the 
result of the battle] was an agreeable disappointment for all 
honest men; for what could such a fast signify, when men 
want to pursue measures against the Word and Will of 
God, &e. 

Wednesday 28th.—The different parties on Long Island 
kept on to be engaged with one another; the firing was 
plainly heard. Bro. Shewkirk met with a young man, who 
waited on Ensign Goodman, and who was come back from 
Long Island. He told him that he, and a small number of 
his regiment—Huntington’s—had escaped with their lives. 
It had been a sight he should never forget ; such as he never 
wished to see again. This young man is of a serious turn, 
and religious more than common, and promises to be the 
Lord’s. In the afternoon we had extraordinary heavy rains 
and thunder. From one of the Forts of the Continental 
army on Long Island, two alarm guns were fired in the 
midst of the heavy rain; supposing that the regulars would 
attack their line somewhere between Flatbush and Brook- 
land; all the men were ordered out though it rained pro- 
digiously ; it was found, after some time, that it was a false 
alarm. The sound of these alarm guns had just ceased, 
when, immediately after, a flash of lightning came, followed 
by a clap of thunder. It was awful. The very heavy rain, 
with intermixed thunder continued for some hours till 
towards evening. In the night the battling on Long Island 
continued, and likewise 

Thursday 29th; and in the afternoon such heavy rain fell 
again as can hardly be remembered ; nevertheless the opera- 


' See Graydon’s Memoirs (Phila. edition, 1846), page 163.—Eb. 
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tions upon Long Island went on more or less; and behold, 
in the night, the Americans thought it advisable to retreat, 
and leave Long Island to the King’s troops. They found 
that they could not stand their ground, and feared to be sur- 
rounded, and their retreat cut off. The great loss they had 
sustained, the want of provision and shelter, in the extra- 
ordinary Wet; the unfitness of many of their troops for 
war, &c.; undoubtedly contributed to this resolution.! 

Friday 30th.—In the morning, unexpectedly and to the 
surprise of the city, it was found that all that could come 
back was come back; and that they had abandoned Long 
Island; when many had thought to surround the king’s 
troops, and make them prisoners with little trouble. The 
language was now otherwise; it was a surprising change, 
the merry tones on drums and fifes had ceased, and they 
were hardly heard for a couple of days. It seemed a general 
damp had spread; and the sight of the scattered people up 
and down the streets was indeed moving. Many looked 
sickly, emaciated, cast down, &c.; the wet clothes, tents—as 
many as they had brought away—and other things, were 
lying about before the houses and in the streets to dry; in 
general everything seemed to be in confusion. Many, as it 
is reported for certain, went away to their respective homes.’ 
The loss in killed, wounded, and taken has certainly been 
great, and more so than it ever will be known. Several were 
drowned and lost their lives in passing a creek to save them- 
selves. The Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Maryland 
people lost the most ; the New England people, &c., it seems 
are but poor soldiers, they soon took to their heels. At 
night, the few that came or would come, had a meeting on 
the texts; and the next day we ended this troublesome 
month with the watch-word, “ He that believeth shall not 
make haste.” ‘Grant me to lean unshaken, &c.” 


' See The Battle of Long Island, by Thomas W. Field, Brooklyn, 1869. 
2 Washington wrote to Congress regarding the militia: “Great numbers 
of them have gone off, in some instances almost by whole regiments.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SWEDISH SETTLEMENTS ON THE DELAWARE. 


CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF THE SWEDES, THE GOTHS, 
AND THE VENDS. 


A PreseEnTaTION Of HER PortRalT To THE HisToricaL Society oF 
Pennsytvania, Aprit 16, 1877. 


At a full meeting of the Society upon this interesting 
occasion, there were present four young ladies of Swedish 
birth, distinguished vocalists, Misses Inga Ekstrom, Bertha 
Erixon, Amanda Carlson, and Ingeborg Léfgren. 

The President said: Our meeting this evening is peculiar; 
I will not say that it has reference to the pre-historic time 
of our State, but if I may be allowed to coin a word, I will 
say that it relates to the pre-Pennian epoch. Many persons 
out of Pennsylvania suppose that when William Penn came 
to Philadelphia, the region was in as exclusive possession 
of the Indians as on the day when Columbus landed on 
St. Salvador. This is a great mistake. When Penn came 
here, the Swedes had been in possession of the soil for near 
half a century. They had here forts, laws, churches, and 
many institutions of society. They came here under the 
reign of Queen Christina of Sweden. I understand that the 
Historical Society is to be presented this evening, by the 
Trustees of the Publication Fund, who have done much 
lately to bring to view the otherwise fast fading Swedish 
annals of our province, with a portrait of that sovereign, and 
I feel sure from the number of our Swedish members whom 
I see in the assemblage, and especially from the presence of 
the four young Swedish ladies whom you see on my right, 
and whose delightful gift has charmed so many people over 
the whole face of the land, that the present is a most accept- 
able one. 

1l 
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The ladies here gracefully acknowledged the President’s 
remarks, by coming forward and singing, with fine effect, 
“Songfoglarne” (Singing Birds)—Lindbland. 


Mr. Vice President Jones addressed the chair as follows :— 

Mr. President: Our venerable fellow member, Mr. Richard 
8. Smith, has been requested to make the presentation—but, 
sir, I must so far interrupt the order of proceedings as to say 
a word about Mr. Smith himself. 

All present know him as a long honored citizen of Phila- 
delphia; few, however, present are old enough to know that 
before the war with England, he was the most useful repre- 
sentative of this nation in a foreign land; that land, the 
country over which Christina once was queen. This fact 
comes to most here, only traditionally. 

_ The time when Mr. Smith was consul in Sweden was the 
era of the great Napoleonic wars. The whole continent shook 
with the tread of armies, and the very waves of the ocean 
seemed chained, for the famous decrees of Berlin and Milan 
and the British Orders in Council closed to neutral vessels, 
all the ports of Europe, save only those of the Baltic. The 
United States, not as yet drawn into the contest, had a vast 
commerce with those northern ports, and Mr. Smith, with 
rare judgment, detected in the mysterious appearance of a 
cargoless American vessel which was to be hurried further 
on to some Russian port, enough to satisfy him that war had 
been declared by the United States against Great Britain. 
In a private record by Mr. Smith, which I have seen, he 
writes :— 

“In the month of July, it was the law in Sweden that 
every vessel arriving from America should come to anchor in 
the quarantine harbor fourteen miles from the city, and being 
boarded by the master of quarantine, the necessary manifest 
of cargo, clearance, ete., were exhibited, and a memorandum 
thereof made and immediately despatched by a boat to 
the proper health officer at the city. Being anxious to be 
promptly advised of every arrival, I made arrangements with 
the man who navigated the boat between the station and the 
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city, that he should exhibit all the papers to me of all Ameri- 
can vessels, before he took them to the Health Office. (There 
was no breach of trust in this.) It so happened that, on the 
morning of the 23d of July, 1812, between five and six 
o’clock, the quarantine boy brought me the papers of the 
pilot boat schooner Champlain, cleared by Minturn and 
Champlin, in ballast from New York to Eastport, Maine. 
It was so clear to my mind that this vessel was despatched 
with most important intelligence affecting the interest of this 
principal New York firm, that I did not hesitate a moment, 
but procured a boat, and in less than an hour, with my con- 
sular commission in my pocket, I was on my way to the 
quarantine ground. Arriving there, I called on an old officer 
in charge, and was allowed to go out to the vessel ; 1 was not 
allowed to go on board, and the old officer therefore passed 
my commission up to the captain of the schooner, who, having 
read it, said he recognized me as consul, but was a good deal 
annoyed at being detained even a day, before he could visit 
the city and forward important letters to various correspon- 
dents of his owners. I told him I would facilitate his inten- 
tions by all the means in my power, and added, that as there 
could be no doubt the information to be thus conveyed was 
of a character highly important to all Americans in charge of 
vessels and property in neighboring ports, I thought he should 
communicate freely with me, whose duty it was to protect 
the interests of his countrymen within my reach. He said 
that, being entrusted with a commission affecting the private 
interests of the house who had despatched the vessel, he was 
not at liberty to say more. Apprehending that he might not 
be willing to say more or speak out in the presence of another, 
I asked the old Swede if he would land me on the rocks in 
sight of the schooner, and allow me the use of the skiff, that 
I might have a confidential talk with the captain ; consenting 
to this, I rowed out alone in the boat, and told the captain of 
the schooner that I feared war had been declared against 
England, and if so, I ought to be informed, as there were 
millions of dollars at stake which I could protect and secure 
if I were clearly advised of the fact. He repeated his former 
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assertion that he had a commission to perform for his owners, 
and he would not go beyond that. I directed his attention 
to a fleet of several hundred vessels lying in Wingo Roads, 
distant a mile from the quarantine ground. I told him I 
knew of over forty vessels (American) in that fleet waiting 
English convoy, and of course, under the guns of British 
cruisers. I told him he must be aware that the English had 
great facilities in receiving and forwarding all important 
information affecting their interests, and that, doubtless, the 
English Admiral would have the information within a day 
or two, and it would be a lasting sorrow to him, to know 
that one word in confidence to me, might have saved millions 
to his countrymen, which otherwise, by his silence, would be 
captured by anenemy. At this, he was much agitated, and 
said he could not in that view of the case remain silent. He 
said war was declared by an Act of Congress on the 17th day 
of June, and that on the next day, Com. Rodgers had sailed 
to look for British cruisers off Halifax, and no doubt hos- 
tilities had commenced. 

“ Having obtained this important information, with a strong 
fair wind, I hurried back to the city, and hastily assembling 
the Americans in my office, I astonished and startled them 
by the news I had obtained ; some of them were captains of 
vessels lying down in the roads under convoy, and were crazy 
to get to their ships. The wind which had been so fair to 
bring me up to the city was now almost a gale against a 
passage down. It was then suggested that we should all set 
to work writing a circular, which I prepared, and that a 
horse and carriage should be procured with which two or 
three of the number should proceed to Marstrand, a seaport 
a few miles to windward, from which, by boat, the fleet could 
easily be reached, and the circulars delivered to the American 
vessels, and warning them unless they weighed their anchors 
and ran up the river above the Swedish batteries, they were 
liable at any moment to British capture. All parties were 
cautioned to keep strict silence in the city until these vessels 
were secured. Happily, the expedition to Marstrand and 
thence to the fleet was a success, and before the next morning, 
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the vessels, over forty in number, were safe under the protec- 
tion of the Swedish batteries, to the great surprise of the 
British officers, who wondered what had got into the Yankees 
that they had all gone up the river.” 

In this way, and by his sagacity, address, and energetic 
promptness, Mr. Smith saved from capture, by the British 
vessels of war which were lying near them for convoy, the 
whole of that American fleet. Great, indeed, was his service 
to our country by this act. Mr. Smith now posted off to 
Stockholm, night and day, a distance of three hundred miles, 
in order to give information there, and save other American 
vessels. 

Another incident related by Mr. Smith in his narrative, 
though not immediately illustrative of his consular service, 
is so striking, that I think I may be pardoned for reading it. 
He says: “In connection with the march of the French army, 
I must relate a curious history of a regiment of Spanish 
cavalry attached thereto. It will be remembered, when 
Napoleon invaded Spain, he placed his brother Joseph on the 
throne. He then raised a considerable number of Spanish 
regiments, which he embodied in the French army. When 
he finally withdrew his army from Spain, to march to the 
invasion of Russia, he drew out with him these Spanish 
troops, which were so incorporated in his army, they could 
not help but submit to the discipline. 

“When the division of the French army to which one of 
these cavalry regiments was attached halted for the night at 
a place in Schleswig, this regiment in the night suddenly 
deserted, and rapidly marched towards the strait called Little 
Belt, very soon after daylight, pursued by French cavalry. 
Arriving at the shore, they found numerous transports wait- 
ing their arrival, and they were transported with all speed to 
the British ships of war; but no means of transport being 
provided for the horses, they were abandoned. These animals, 
left to themselves, rushed wildly over the beach, until finally 
they formed themselves into two divisions or battalions as 
they had been accustomed, and after wheeling and manceu- 
vring, charged each other furiously, then wheeling and re- 
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turning, charged again, killing and wounding many of their 
number before their French pursuers arrived.” 

Mr. President, I will say no more, and beg pardon for 
having arrested Mr. Smith in what he was about to say ; but 
the fact that this gentleman, now eighty-eight years of age, 
was, sixty-seven years ago, the American Consul in Sweden, 
and rendered, before the birth of most present, such eminent 
service to our country, seemed to me to warrant the liberty I 
have taken. 


Mr. Richard 8S, Smith next arose and said :— 

Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen: The agreeable 
duty has been imposed upon me by the Trustees of the Pub- 
lication Fund of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, to 
present, on their behalf, to the Society, a portrait of much 
interest to the people of our State, for it is of a person. most 
intimately associated with the earliest days of the settlement 
on the banks of the Delaware. 

Until our Historical Societies were established, very little 
was popularly known of this early Swedish colony. In 
my boyhood, from 1803 to 1806, I was accustomed to fre- 
quent the neighborhood of the Gloria Dei Church, for where 
the late Navy Yard was afterwards established, was the only 
gravel bank of the river where the boys could venture to 
learn to swim. We were told that this church was the 
oldest one in Philadelphia, and that it had been built for the 
accommodation of Swedes who had come to America. We 
knew there were German churches also in Philadelphia, but 
we were not told, nor were we aware that long before the 
Germans came, the Swedes had already a colony and a govern- 
ment. 

In 1810, I went to Sweden with a ship and cargo, and 
remained there over two years, and during that time I never 
heard any mention made beyond the fact that a mission had 
early visited America and had built churches, and preached 
the gospel here. On my return home in 1813, I was attracted 
to the Swedes Church to hear old Dr. Nicholas Collin preach 
in his native tongue, which he did once a month, to a small 
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congregation who still continued to understand that language. 
In familar intercourse with that venerable gentleman, I first 
learned that the Swedish colony had possession before the 
arrival of William Penn. 

The Annals of the Swedes by the Rev. Dr. Clay, in 1834, 
drawn from the publications of this Society and from the 
records of the Swedish church, brought the facts of the 
Swedish settlement into notice, and the names of many of the 
early settlers thus being given to the public, some families in 
Pennsylvania have learned that their origin was from the 
Swedes. Among others, I learned it, for there I found that 
my mother’s family, named Shute, originated from Johan 
Schute, one of the original settlers named by Dr. Clay. 

During the Centennial Exhibition, the Commissioners from 
Sweden, and others of that nation, visited our beautiful Hall, 
and they also attended the worship at the old Church “ Gloria 
Dei,’ at Wicaco. They,as well as the officers of this Society, 
attended a most striking anniversary celebration that was held 
there, and they were exceedingly gratified and proud of these 
testimonials of the early and active labors of their ancestors 
on our shores. 

Before I formally present the portrait, permit a few words 
from the Secretary, as to the person of whom it is a repre- 
sentation. 


The Secretary here spoke as follows :— 

Mr. President: The portrait presented is of Christina, 
Queen of the Swedes, the Goths, and the Vends, Grand- 
duchess of Finland, Duchess of Esthonia, Carelia, Brehmen, 
Vehrden, Stedtin, Pomerania, Cassuben, and Vaenden, 
Princess of Riigen, Lady of Ingria and Vissmar, etc. It was 
copied by Miss Elise Arnberg, of Stockholm, from the ori- 
ginal by David Beek, a pupil of Vandyke, in the National 
Museum at Stockholm. 

This monarch was born at Stockholm on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1626, and died at Rome on the 19th of April, 1689. At 
the age of six years she inherited an illustrious crown, for it 
was that worn by the great Gustavus Adolphus who had 
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triumphantly led the Protestant Powers of Europe in their 
long and desperate struggle. The wars that continued under 
the young Queen were, however, out of all proportion to the 
resources of her kingdom; yet she seemed for a time a not 
unworthy successor to her father, the foremost man of his 
age. 

Guided by the famous Chancellor Oxenstiern, upon whom 
devolved the care of the kingdom on the death of Gustavus, 
the region on the Delaware River, which we ourselves inhabit, 
that now known as the State of Delaware, and also Southern 
New Jersey, were colonized from her dominions in 1638, 
under the name of New Sweden. Queen Christina thus 
became the first Christian monarch of this part of America. 
The Swedish power continued until 1655, when it fell under 
that of the Dutch who had for some time possessed the New 
Netherlands, by which name the country round about 
New York was then known. The Dutch held these fair 
regions of the Hudson and the Delaware, or, as they then 
were called, the North and the South Rivers, until 1664, 
when they passed by conquest to the English. 

Christina abdicated her crown in 1654, and became a con- 
vert to the church of Rome. She lived the greater part of 
the remainder of her life an exile from Sweden. She pos- 
sessed considerable native power, and was highly cultivated. 
As may be supposed from its being the seat of the power, 
almost dominant, the court of Gustavus and of his fair 
daughter was sought by the learned of that day from every 
quarter of Europe. Grotius and Descartes shone there among 
a host of other intellectual luminaries. 

It is eminently appropriate that the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania should have secured this portrait. Sweden and 
its monarch first waked to our life the forests that till then 
had known only the Indians. These have passed away, but 
they and the Swedes have left, in the names of places, monu- 
ments more enduring than those of brass, for Allegheny and 
Juniata and Christina are not forgotten, but prove what Pal- 
grave says, that “Mountains and rivers still murmur the 
voices of nations long denationalized or extirpated.” 
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Mr. Smith, here resuming his observations, concluded by 
saying :— 

And now, Mr. President, and fellow members of the Society, 
I beg your acceptance of this valuable historical gift. 


The President, on behalf of the Society, received, with 
appropriate remarks, the portrait of Queen Christina; upon 
which the ladies sang in Swedish, “ Northland,” by Nylen, 
which may thus be rendered in English :— 


I know a land where round the arch of heaven, 
The Northern Lights their awful splendors throw ; 
Where helmeted in clouds the hills, storm-riven, 
Keep watch around the vales that sleep below. 


There many a torrent from the mountains pouring, 
Sends echoing thunders to the distant vale ; 

The Necken’s wild harp, fitful, drowns their roaring, 
And on the waters sleeps the moonlight pale. 


The President, continuing, said: The name of Stillé is 
found among those of our early Swedish settlers, and is one 


of the not very many names of them which come down to us, 
and come down in form unchanged. For, some have, by a 
very slight modification of a vowel or consonant, passed, I 
think, into forms not distinguishable from those of our 
British colonists; and some, through female lines, or failure 
of issue, have, in the course of near three centuries, disap- 
peared altogether. That of Stillé, as I say, remains, and in 
this day has received new honor in the person of the accom- 
plished Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 

No man among us is at all so capable to speak about these 
ancient colonists who came here under Queen Christina, as 
the Provost Stillé; and, if he will allow me, I will ask him 
to say something to us on this interesting occasion, where, 
with hereditary right, he is so naturally present. 


Mr. Provost Stillé then adddressed the meeting. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I think that the 
Historical Society is to be congratulated upon the acquisition 
of a portrait of Queen Christina. It will serve not merely 
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to recall an important epoch in our own local history, but 
also, to emphatically mark the period when the principles of 
European colonization on this continent, then quite novel, 
were established. It is true that the Swedish colony settled 
here in 1638, under the Queen Christina, was not the one 
projected on so magnificent a scale by her father, Gustavus 
Adolphus. The colony remained a dependency of the Swedish 
Crown for only seventeen years, its members were merely a 
few Swedish peasants, not exceeding, even sixty years after 
its settlement, a thousand in number; it held within its 
bosom the germ of some of our characteristic American ideas, 
but it had little to do with their growth; its inhabitants 
were a God-fearing, simple-hearted, law-abiding race, who, 
while they had, like all adventurers, dreams of a brighter 
home beyond the seas (for they named the first land they saw 
on Delaware Bay, Paradise Point), yet knew well that an 
earthly paradise can only be found by dint of hard work and 
self-denying virtue. 

Yet, in the general history of American colonization, the 
simple annals of these people are not without interest. It is 
not uninstructive, for instance, to find them at that early 
day, in opposition to the notions of public law then current 
in Europe, firmly holding that a true title to lands here 
should be based upon a purchase from the natives, followed 
up at once by the occupancy of Europeans; it is pleasant to 
think of them, patient, contented, prosperous, never suffering 
from that restlessness of spirit which has in this country 
violated so many rights of neighborhood ; above all, they are 
to be honored for their persistent devotion to their religion 
and their church, that church which they and their children 
were able to preserve, in its complete organization, for more 
than one hundred and twenty years after the Crown of 
Sweden had lost all power here, and which decayed only 
when the language of her ministrations became a strange 
tongue to her children. 

The early Swedes, unlike the early settlers from other 
countries, did not dwell in towns. They were simple farmers, 
living on the shores of the Delaware, and of its many affluents 
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on both sides of the river. Their labors soon made the wilder- 
ness to blossom as the rose, and, although they found not, 
as they had been promised, whales in Delaware Bay, nor a 
climate suited for the cultivation of the vine, or the produc. 
tion of silk,! yet they gathered the abundant fruits of their 
toil in thankfulness, living in peace and quietness, serving 
God after the manner of their fathers, and, while jealous of 
the honor and dignity of the Royal Crown of Sweden, full of 
kindness and forbearance towards those who denied their 
claim to the lands upon which they dwelt. There is, indeed, 
a pastoral simplicity in the lives of these rugged children of 
the North when transplanted to the shores of the Delaware, 
which, to say the least, is not a common feature in our 
American colonization. Their ideal of life seems to have 
been a sort of modern Arcadia where, 


“ Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life, 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way.” 


It is, I think, to be regretted that while we possess the 
portrait of Queen Christina, we have not those of her great 
father, Gustavus Adolphus, and of their illustrious Chancel- 
lor, Oxenstiern. I firmly believe that these two men, in 
their scheme for colonizing the shores of the Delaware, are 
entitled to the credit of the first attempt in modern times to 
govern colonies for some higher purpose than that of enrich- 
ing the commercial and manufacturing classes of the mother 
country. 

The gloomiest chapter in modern history, it has always 
seemed to me, is that which shows the result of the policy 
adopted by nearly all the European nations towards those of 


' Of course whale fishing as a pursuit is meant. At that time whales 
were not uncommon, and even now an occasional one is seen. A Right 
Whale, of the largest size, was not long ago caught in Delaware Bay, and 
its fine skeleton is among the rich collections of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences. The vine can be cultivated, and silk produced, but whether with 
profit is yet to be determined. 
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their subjects who emigrated to this continent. It was based 
upon a desire to gratify the insatiable cupidity of the com- 
mercial spirit which had been evoked by the discovery of 
America. It was carried out persistently, with an utter dis- 
regard of the rights of the inhabitants or subjects, or their 
interests as colonists. 

Far different was the policy which led to the Swedish 
colonization of the shores of the Delaware. The colony was 
projected by a king, with all the resources of a powerful 
State at his disposal, and his wish was to establish here an 
empire upon a new basis, and not merely to provide another 
home beyond the seas for a few hundred Swedish peasants. 
It must be remembered that the Swedish emigrants were not 
fugitives from the persecution and oppression of their rulers 
at home, but that they were, on the contrary, favored sub- 
jects of their sovereign proposed to be sent out under his 
express protection as the vanguard of an army to found a free 
State, where they, and those who might join them, from 
whatever nation they might come, might be secure in the 
- enjoyment of the fruits of their labor, and especially of their 
rights of conscience. No doubt the expectation of extending 
Swedish commerce was one of the motives which led to the 
founding of the colony, but it seems always to have been a 
subordinate one. If we wish to understand the real signifi- 
cance of the scheme, its paramount and controlling impulse, 
we must look upon the colony as the outgrowth of the thirty 
years’ war, and its establishment as a remedy for some of the 
manifold evils of that war which had suggested itself to the 
capacious and statesmanlike minds of Gustavus Adolphus 
and Oxenstiern. It seems true that it was designed not so 
much as a place of settlement for Swedish freemen, as a 
refuge where Germans and Danes, who had been persecuted 
for conscience sake, might live in peace under the protection 
of the Champion of Protestantism and Swedish law. 

It is true that this grand conception of the king and Oxen- 
stiern was never fully carried out. This was due to causes 
which neither of them could have foreseen or controlled, and 
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it in no wise lessens the claim which the memory of both these 
great men has upon the gratitude of posterity. 

A glance at contemporaneous history will serve to show 
how novel and comprehensive were the views of colonization 
held by the great Gustavus. We are told that in 1626, Usse- 
linx obtained from the king a charter for a commercial 
company with the privilege of founding colonies. The char- 
ter provided that the capital might be subscribed for by 
persons from any country, and colonists were invited to join 
the expedition from every part of Europe. In this invitation 
the proposed colony was described as a benefit to the perse- 
cuted, a security to the honor of the wives and daughters of 
those whom war and bigotry had made fugitives, a blessing 
to the “common man,” and to the whole Protestant world. 

What then was the condition of the Protestant world in 
1626, that it needed such a refuge beyond the seas? I need 
only remind you of the gathering of the storm in England 
which, three years later, drove the Puritans across the ocean 
to found the colony of Massachusetts Bay. The Protestants 
in Germany and Denmark were at that time in the midst of 
that storm, exposed to all its pitiless fury. The thirty years 
war—a war unexampled in history for the cruel sufferings 
which it inflicted upon non-combatants—was at its height. 
The Protestants were yielding everywhere, nothing could 
resist the military power of Wallenstein, who, supporting his 
army upon the pillage of the miserable inhabitants of the 
country, pressed forward to the shores of the Baltic, with the 
avowed intention of making that sea an Austrian lake. The 
great Protestant leaders, Mansfeld, Christian of Brunswick, 
the King of Denmark, were dead, and their followers and 
their families were a mass of dispersed fugitives fleeing to- 
wards the north, and imploring succor. Gustavus had not 
then embarked in the German War, but his heart was full of 
sympathy for the cause in which these poor people were suf- 
fering as martyrs, and I think it cannot be doubted that this 
scheme of colonization occurred to him as a practical method 
of reducing the horrors which he was forced to witness. 

The faith of the king in the wisdom of this scheme seems 
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never to have wavered. In the hour of his complete triumph 
over their enemies, he begged the German Princes, whom 
he had rescued from ruin, to permit their subjects to come 
here and live under the protection of his powe:ful arm. He 
spoke to them just before the battle of Liitzen, of the pro- 
posed colony as “the jewel of his crown,” and after he had 
fallen a martyr to the cause of Protestantism on that field, 
his chancellor, acting, as he says, at the express desire of the 
late king, renewed the patent for the colony, extended its 
benefits more fully to Germany, and secured the official con- 
firmation of its provisions by the Diet, at Frankfort. 

The colony which came to these shores in 1638 was not 
the colony planned by the great Gustavus. The commanding 
genius which could forecast the permanent settlement of a 
free State here, based upon the principle of religious tolera- 
tion—the same principle in the defence of which Swedish 
blood was poured out like water upon the plains of Germany 

had been removed from this world. With him had gone, 
not perhaps the zeal for his grand and noble design, but the 
power of carrying it out. It has been said that the principle 
of religious toleration which was agreed to at the peace of 
Westphalia, in 1648, which closed the thirty years’ war, and 
soon after became part of the public law of Europe, is the 
corner-stone of our modern ciyilization, and that it has been 
worth more to the world than all the blood that was shed to 
establish it. With this conflict and this victory, the fame of 
Gustavus Adolphus is inseparately associated ; but we ought 
not to forget that when during the long struggle he some- 
times feared that liberty of conscience could never be estab- 
lished upon an enduring basis in Europe, his thoughts turned 
to the shores of the Delaware as the spot where his cherished 
ideal of human society, so far in advance of the civilization 
of the age in which he lived, might become a glorious 
reality. 

The Swedish ladies next sang The Swedish Folksongs, A 
Serenade, by Bishop, and closed with “Skynda po” (Haste 
along) of Wahlin. 
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NOTES ON THE IROQUOIS AND DELAWARE INDIANS. 


Communications From ConraD WEISER TO CHRISTOPHER SauR, WHICH 
APPEARED IN THE YEARS 1746-1749 IN HIS NEWSPAPER PRINTED AT 
GERMANTOWN, ENTITLED “ THE High German PENNSYLVANIA 
HistoricaL WRrirTER, OR A COLLECTION OF IMPORTANT 
Events FroM THE Kina@pom oF NATURE AND THE 

CuuRcH” AND FROM HIS (SaurR’s) ALMANACS. - 


COMPILED BY ABRAHAM H. CASSELL. 
TRANSLATED BY MISS HELEN BELL. 


TuLprHocKkeN, December, 1746. 


Frienp CHRISTOPHER SAUR: 

According to your desire, I will give you herewith a short 
but true account of the Indians, their belief, confidence or 
trust in the great Being, as I have myself, from my own 
experience, learned during frequent intercourse with them 
from my youth up, namely from 1714 until this date. 

If the word religion means a formal belief in certain written 


Articles of Faith, such as, prayer, singing, churchgoing, bap- 
tism, the Lord’s Supper, or other well-known Christian ordi- 
nances, or even heathen worship, then we can truly say: the 
Indians, or so-called Iroquois, and their neighbors have no 
religion, for of such a one we see and hear nothing among 
them. But, if by the word religion we understand the 
knitting of the soul to God, and the intimate relation to, and 
hunger after the highest Being arising therefrom, then we 
must certainly allow this apparently barbarous people a re- 
ligion, for we find traces among them that they have a united 
trust in God, and sometimes (although quite seldom) united 
appeals to Him. It would be unnecessary to give detailed 
proofs of this. I will give but one or two instances, which I 
have from my own experience, and I have seen and heard 
myself from them. 

1. When in the year 1737, I was sent for the first time to 
Onondago, at the request of the Government of Virginia, I left 
home at the end of February quite inconsiderately to under- 
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take a journey of 500 English miles through a wilderness, 
where there were neither highways nor paths, neither men 
nor, at that period of the year, even animals to be found to 
stay our hunger. I had a German and three Indians with 
me: when we had travelled about one hundred and fifty miles, 
we came into a narrow valley, on both sides of which lay 
terrible mountains covered about three feet deep with snow ; 
in the valley itself the snow was about eighteen inches deep ; 
now this valley was not above half a mile wide, but over 
thirty miles long; in the middle of the valley throughout its 
length ran a rather large stream, very swift, and so crooked 
that it ran continually from one side to the other and passed 
away by the lofty rocks on which the mountains seemed to 
be founded. Now, in order not to wade this stream too 
often at that time of the year, as besides it was three feet 
deep more or less, we tried to pass along the slope of the 
mountains; now the snow, as I have said before, was about 
three feet deep on the mountain and frozen hard, so that we 
could walk over it on level ground ; but here we were obliged 
to cut holes in the crust of snow with the small hatchets 
which we carried with us, so that our feet could hold, and 
we clung to the bushes with our hands, and thus we climbed 
on; but the old Indian’s foot slipped and he fell, and what 
he was holding on to with his hand (namely, a part of the 
root of a fallen fir-tree) broke off, and he slid down, as if 
from the roof of a house; but, as he carried a little pack on 
his back held by a band across his breast, according to their 
custom, it so happened that after he had gone about ten 
paces, he was caught in a little tree as thick as an arm, for 
his pack happened to hang on one side and he on the other, 
held together by the carrying band; the two other Indians 
could not render any assistance; but my German companion 
Stoffel Stump went to his help, although not without evident 
peril of his life. I too could not stir a foot until I received 
help, and, therefore, we seized the first opportunity to des- 
cend again from the mountain into the valley, which was not 
until after another half hour of hard work with hands and 
feet. We bent a tree downwards where the Indian had 
fallen; when we came again into the valley, we went some 
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what back, although not above one hundred paces, for we saw 
that if the Indian had slipped but four or five steps further, 
he would have fallen over a precipice one hundred feet high, 
down upon pointed rocks; the Indian stood with astonish- 
ment, and grew pale as he saw the rocks, and broke out in these 
words in his language: “I thank the great Lord and Ruler of 
the world, that he had mercy on me and was willing that I 
shall live longer.” This he said with outstretched arms, very 
earnestly and emphatically, which words I then put down in 
my Journal thus ; this happened on the 25th of March, 1787, 
as I have said. 
2. The following 8th of April we were still on the journey, 

and I was utterly worn out by cold and hunger and so long a 
journey, not to mention other hardships; a fresh snow had 
fallen about twenty inches deep; I found myself still nearly 
three days’ journey from Onondago in a terrible forest. My 
strength was so exhausted that my whole body trembled and 
shook to such a degree that I thought I should fall down and 
die ; I went to one side and sat down under a tree, intending 
to give up the ghost there, to attain which end I hoped the 
cold of the night then approaching would assist me. My com- 
panions soon missed me, and the Indians came back and found 
me sitting there. I would not go any farther, but said to them 
in one word: “ Here I will die.” They were silent awhile ; 
at last the old man began: “My dear companion, take 
courage, thou hast until now encouraged us, wilt thou now 
give up entirely? just think that the bad days are better 
than the good ones, for when we suffer much we do not sin, 
and sin is driven out of us by suffering. But the good days 
cause men to sin, and God cannot be merciful ; but, on the 
other hand, when it goes very badly with us, God takes pity 
on us.” I was therefore ashamed, and stood up and journeyed 
on as well as I could. 

3. As I was journeying the previous year to Onondago and 
Joseph Spangenberg' and two others travelled with me, it so 


' Properly Bishop Augustus G. Spangenberg, of Bethlehem. In his 
religious enthusiasm he adopted the name of Joseph, and his wife, Eva, 
assumed the name of Mary. 


12 
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happened that about twenty-five miles above Schomockin one 
evening an Indian came to us who had neither shoes, nor 
stockings, nor shirt, nor gun, nor knife, nor hatchet, and in 
short had nothing at all but an old torn carpet, together with 
his rag. To the question whither he was going? he answered, 
he wanted to reach Onondago. He was known to me, and I 
asked him why he travelled so naked? also why he was so 
thoughtless as to undertake a journey of three hundred miles 
without the before-mentioned articles; he had indeed no 
provisions with him, and could kill nothing on which to 
live. He answered he came from the enemy, they had been 
obliged to flee after a fight and had lost everything (that was 
certainly true, but he had squandered a part of his property 
drinking with the Irish). To the question how he expected 
to get through, he replied quite cheerfully: “That God 
nourished everything that was to live, even the rattlesnakes, 
although they are wicked animals, so also will he take care 
of him and provide that he should reach Onondago alive. He 
knew to a certainty that he would get through, God was 
evidently with the Indians in the wilderness, because they 
alone relied upon his timely care; while the Europeans, on 
the contrary, always took bread with them.” He was a born 
Onondager, and his name was Anontagkeka. The next day 
he travelled in company with us; and the day after I had 
seen him with a hatchet, knife, and tinder-box, as well as 
with shoes and stockings. I sent him on before to the Indian 
Council at Onondago to give notice of my coming, which he 
faithfully performed to my great advantage. We were three 
nights longer on the way than he was. 

4, Two years ago I was sent by the Governor to Schomoc- 
kin, on account of the unfortunate occurrence of John Arm- 
strong, the Indian trader, and Mizham Mihilon,! the Indian 
who was hung in Philadelphia. After my business was 
settled, a great feast was prepared to honor me as the envoy 


' It is impossible to say how this Indian’s name should be spelt, Mussi- 
meelin appears to be the form most frequently used. For such variation, 
and also for the account of the murder of John Armstrong, see Col. 
Records, vol. iv.; Pa. Archives, vol. i. 
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of the Governor. There were over one hundred persons 
present, who ate a large fat bear in great silence. After the 
feast the oldest man made a fine speech to the people, in 
which he proclaimed that notwithstanding the great misfor- 
tune that three of their brothers, namely their white (brothers), 
had been murdered by the Indians, yet on that account the 
sun would not set (no war break out), but only a little cloud 
go across it, but which has been already removed ; and who- 
ever had done wrong must be punished, and the country 
remain at peace; and he exhorted his people to thankfulness 
to God ; and thereupon he began to lead a tune like a hymn; 
the others all imitated him. There were no intelligible words 
but only a tune, yet it was very fervent. But after the end 
of this the old man said very earnestly : “Thanks, thanks be 
to thee, thou great Ruler of the World, that thou allowest 
the sun to shine again, and hast driven away the dark cloud. 
The Indians are thine.” 

The remainder, concerning their superstitions, fancies, offer- 
ings, etc., I will write to thee another time. 

Tam 
Your devoted 
CONRAD WEISER. 


P.S8.—We see from the above that the Indians invoke 
God, trust in God, thank and honor God; but those who are 
spoiled by the nominal Christians can drink and lie just as 
well as other so-called Christians. And so they certainly have 
a religion (worship of God), but they need the true conversion 
thereto, like much worse Christians and their very ministers, 
who consider themselves converted and want to convert others, 
or consider their conversion unnecessary, for all their drinking 
and lying. The rest about religion, conversion, the difference 
between a sermon and the word of God, etc., will follow in 


future as it is transmitted. 
CHRISTOPHER SAUR. 
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AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE SIEGE OF BOSTON. 


ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE Society OF FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA FOR THE RELIEF 
OF THE Boston SUFFERERS IN THE WINTER OF 1775-76. 


In “ The New England Historical and Genealogical Register,” for July, 
1876, Mr. Albert H. Hoyt contributed a list of the “donations to the people 
of Boston suffering under the Port-bill,” which forms an interesting supple- 
ment to the correspondence of the committee appointed to receive such 
donations, published in the 4th volume, 4th series, of the collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and admirably edited by Mr. Richard 
Frothingham. Both the correspondence of the committee and the list 
furnished by Mr. Hoyt close about the time of the battle of Lexington, when 
the privations in the neighborhood of Boston may be said to have been 
caused more directly by the siege of that town than by the action of the 
British Parliament; in neither of these chronicles do we find reference to the 
relief sent by the Society of Friends of Philadelphia, in the winter of 1775-76, 
to be given to the sufferers in and around Boston, without regard to their 
. political or religious views. 

The sum contributed by the Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings was 
£2540, mostly in gold. It was taken to Providence, R. I., by David Evans 
and John Parrish, and there given to a committee of the Society of that place, 
appointed for the purpose of visiting Boston to see to its proper distribution. 
Three thousand and thirty families, consisting of six thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-three persons, received aid from this fund. Of the families more 
than eight hundred were those of widows. One of the committee was the 
benevolent and excellent Moses Brown, and, although his letter giving an 
account of his visit has once appeared in print,' as we do not notice any 
mention of the incident of which it treats in Frothingham’s Siege of Boston, 
we have no hesitation in producing it again, printing from the original now 
before us. 


ProvipEnce, lst Mo. 2d, 1776. 
BELOVED FRIEND WILLIAM WILSON: 

Having this oppertunity by water, I thought of Informing 
thee that we are generally in health, and to give thee a short 
History, of a Journey I made with four others, a Committee 
from our Meeting, to Distribute your Donations; the Com- 


' In “The Friend,” Philadelphia, ninth month 15, 1849. 
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mittee appointed when our Friends David Evans and Jchn 
Parish were here, not going by reason of Sickness and other 
hinderances. Our Meeting for Sufferances renewed it and we 
set off for the Eastward the 13th Ultimo. reached Cambridge 
the 14th and presented our Address to General Washington,’ 
(a copy of which David Evans took with him) he received us 
kindly but declined permitting us to go into Boston, saying 
he had made it a rule not to let any go in, unless it was a 
Woman separated from her Husband or the like; but how- 
ever, Showed a readiness, to further the designed distribution 
by proposing to send for some of our Friends to come out 
upon the lines, and gave us orders for a Flag, for a Conferance 


1 The following address was the one prepared for the first committee 
appointed; it is doubtless the same as that used by Moses Brown and his 
associates.—_See T'he Friend, 9th mo. 8, 1849. 


“From our Meeting for Sufferings of the people called Quakers, held at 
Providence, 21st of 11th month, 1775. 
To GeneraL WasHINGTON : 

“ As visiting the fatherless and the widows, and relieving the distressed, 
by feeding the hungry and clothing the naked, is the subject of this address; 
we cannot doubt of thy attention to our representation, and request in their 
behalf. 

“The principle of benevolence and humanity exciting our brethren in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey to contribute and send to our care a con- 
siderable sum of money, to be distributed among such sufferers as are by the 
present unhappy difficulties reduced to necessitous circumstances, without 
distinction of sects or parties, provided they are not active in carrying on or 
promoting military measures (so that our religious testimony against wars 
and fightings may be preserved pure) ; and we being sensible there are many 
such within as well as without the town of Boston—and being desirous of 
finding those that are most needy there as well as without, desire thy favorable 
assistance in getting into the town—that they may be visited and relieved 
in such manner as the bearers thereof, Moses Farnum, Isaac Lawton, David 
Buffam, Theophilus Shove, Jr., and Jeremiah Hacker, whom we have 
appointed a committee for that service may think proper; and when their 
Christian services are accomplished, to be allowed to return to their families 
in safety. 

“Sorrowfully affected with the present calamities, and feeling an engage- 
ment on our minds so to demean ourselves, as becomes those who profess to 
walk humbly and peaceably with all men. We are, 

Tuy FRIEnpDs.” 
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with them; as the Small Pox was in Town by innoculation 
generally, and only two of us had had it, our not being 
allowed to go in seemed but a small or no disappointment.' 
We sent General Howe a similar Address to that delivered to 
General Washington with a Letter Informing him of our not 
going in for the reason above Mentioned, and desiring his 
permission, to let our Friends James Pramor* and Ebenezer 
Pope meet us Upon the Lines, to whome we wrote under cover 
to the General; to which he answered by his Aidde Camp, 
that our request could not be granted but that he would direct 
the Sheriff to meet and Confer with us, at any hour we should 
appoint: this at first seem’d rather close upon us, but sup- 
posing he had his reasons for his Conduct as well as General 
Washington we were easy and embraced his proposals, and 
sending in my Name to an officer with whome I had some 
acquaintance (Major Small’ a kind and humane man at least) 
he, with the Sheriff meet us in the morning of the 15th; but 
the Evening before concluding the proper distribution uncer- 
tain and being unacquainted with the Sheriff, wrote our 
Friends of our disapointment in not Seeing them &c.; And 
instead of the Money sent in a Draft for £100 Only. after 
a Conference opening the intention of the Donation, and 
benevolent intention of Friends therein, without regard to the 
promotion of Parties, as had been Misapprehended, and finding 


1 “The small-pox broke out and spread alarm through the troops who 
were generally inoculated. ‘I'he British commanders considered this disease 
alone as a sufficient protection against an assault from their antagonists.” 
Washington wrote regarding it (Dec. 14, 1875), “The small-pox raged all 
over the town. Such of the military as had it not before are now under 
inoculation. This I apprehend is a weapon of defence they are using 
against us.” 

® Obscure in the MS.—possibly Rainor.—See The Friend, 9mo. 15th, 
1849. 

* John Small, the officer who is pictured in Trumbull’s painting of the 
battle of Bunker Hill in the act of endeavoring to save the life of the unfor- 
tunate Warren. He saw considerable service in America previous to the 
Revolution, and subsequent to it was a general in the British army. While 
stationed in Philadelphia before the war he was a boarder in the old slate 
roof house on 2d Street, when occupied by Mrs. Graydon, the mother of 
Capt. Alexander Graydon. 
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a disposition in the Sheriff, to favor the Intention, we proposed 
if they thought a further sum could be usefully applied, 
agreeable to our purpose we would send it in, as we had it 
with us, but they declining giving us any Opinion of the state 
of the poor (only saying it was not so distressing as was 
represented without) we refered the matter till we had 
accounts out from our Friends,! which thy kindly offered their 
Assistance to procure, after they had Distributed the sum sent 
in and forward us out when done, which I now daily expect, 
having on our return wrote them in and Spoke to the officer 
Quartered at the advance works to forward by the first oppor- 
nity. All around the Encampment is one Scene of Desolation, 
fruit, Range and other trees, fences &c. Some Buildings taken 
Smooth away, the Town of Cambridge so crowded no Lodgings 
to be had, that we were Oblieged to lay by the fire, Uncovered 
but with our own Clothes, partly on the floor and partly on an 
underbed of Straw. this trial, (new to me), Seemd Necessary 
to fit us for our Journey, by giving a Sympathy with those 
we had to Visit who had not the comforts of life. We got to 
Lynn on 7th day evening, being the 16th stay’d to Meeting 
next day and went to salem. friends of both places generally 
well: 18th, Visited Marblehead, Assembled the Select men and 
letting them into our Business of Visiting the poor, &c.; 
devided into three Companies, a Select Man attending Each, 
we went to House to House of the poor, seeing and Enquiring 
their Circumstances and where need required and they were 
within the Intention of the Donation we relieved, avoiding 
those families that did not come within, as well as the 
Guides could Inform us. We found great poverty to abound, 
Numbers of widdows and fatherless, wood and provisions 
greatly wanting among them, Some poor women had to back 
the former two Miles. An Instance of this was a widow 


' “The distress of the troops and inhabitants, in Boston, is great beyond 
all possible description, neither vegetables, flour, nor pulse for the inhabitants 
and the king’s stores so very short none can be spared for them; no fuel, and 
the winter set in remarkably severe. Even salt provision is fifteen pence, 
peti pound.”— Letter quoted in Frothingham’s Siege of Boston, 
page 280. 
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woman with five Children and as shee told us and Indeed 
appeared, daily looked to lie in with another had been out in 
a Cold day more than that distance for what she could bring, 
and had no bread in the House. She was one who we gladly 
relieved, but thou will not conclude all were Objects of Such 
Commiseration. She appeared a tender hearted woman In- 
deed. She was Contrited into Tears at our Visit, in which 
humble State we left the truly pittiable Object for whom I at 
that Instant as at this time feele much, and when I have 
reflected upon the divers Necessitous States, since have been 
so affected as to Conclude, had I not been favored with an 
unusual fortitude and guard upon the affections, the Service 
we went through would have been too hard to be born, but 
through favor we were preserved through the whole in a good 
Degree of Satisfaction, having Sometimes a word of Consola- 
tion, Counsel and admonition occasinonally arrising. we 
Visited this day and helped, between 60 and 70 families Mostly 
widows and Children among whom the Donation hath hitherto 
Principally fallen, not finishing there, we left it to be done by 
Jeremiah Hacker and Samuel Collins. the next day being 
the 19th divided into four Companies a Select man with Each, 
Visited Salem and in the after Noon feeling a draught further 
Eastward to Cape ann, four of us Vizt. Benjamin Arnold, 
David Buffum Thomas Lapham Junr. and my Self (leaving 
Thomas Steer to finish at Salem) Set off leaving on the way 
some relief, we got there next day being the 20th, at 10 o’Clock. 
Assembling the Selectmen and Overseers and giving them an 
account of our Errand we divided as before one of them 
Accompanying, the town being Scattering and Seven or Eight 
Miles amongst the Extremities we rode. the weather Very 
cold and windy, however the calls of the poor were so Strong 
that we bore it with patience, here it took us part of three 
days with attention. the general State of the poor here Ex- 
ceeded Marblehead about half the most welthy Inhabitants 
having removed back in the Country Leaving the poor Un- 
employed, they were very necessitous having before been poor 
when the fishery was carried on, which being now wholy 
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stopted, we here, nor with you, have very little Idea of their 
Poverty, yet their Children seemed helthy, Crawling even 
into the ashes to keep them warm. the wood, Usually coming 
by water and now wholy stopt, they could keep but little 
fires for want of wood. poverty and the want of teams in the 
place Oblieged many to fetch it here as at Marblehead, two 
Miles by Land, Bread, Corn, very Scarce. 4S for Indian 
corn, no rye the last upward of 58 per bushel from Salem 
Eastward. Some families no other bread but patatoes for 
sometime, which with Checkerberry tea was seen the only food 
for a woman with a Sucking Child at her Breast. I hope not 
many so, though I may Say it hath been a Sort of a School to 
us, for we never Saw poverty to compare with about 100 
families in this town who we Visited and relieved besides 
many poor not within the Limits of our Donation. 

By this time thou wilt conclude your Charities were in an 
Acceptable time, many were indeed of that mind and Ex- 
pressed, and Some feelingly, a Sense of Gratitude. 

The name Quaker though little known in these parts, will 
be remembered, and perhaps some may no more think it 
reproach. 

I have thought of John Woolman’s remark in his Sickness, 
of Affluence relieving in time of Sickness. this indeed was the 
case of some, for the Lame, the Aged and the Infirm was par- 
takers of your Liberality. an aged woman 96 or 97, Husband 
upwards of 80, with a Maiden daughter the Support of her 
aged Parents in times when Business could be had, received 
with a Sense of gratitude which the Silent Tear bespok, of the 
Contrition, Upon the whole I think you may be Satisfied and 
United that so far is well. May a Sense of favors be upon us 
that we have had it in our power and been possessed of a 
Heart to administer to the distressed. I mean the donars 
among you with our Selves here. I was at Point Shirly about 
4 miles from Boston where there hath been three Loads of 
People Landed from Boston, they were mostly dispersed but 
found between 30 and forty families, who were relieved. 
another friend, not having had the Small Pox attended at 
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another place in Chelsea,’ where was about 50 persons that 
had been Cleaned by Smoking, most of which he made distri- 
bution to. My love to friends, with a Communication of any 
part of this letter that may be necessary and will be Expected. 
MOSES BROWN. 


' “Watertown, Nov. 27. On Friday last, General Howe sent three 
hundred men, women, and children, poor of the town of Boston, over to 
Chelsea, without anything to subsist on, at this inclement season of the year, 
having, it is reported, only six cattle left in the town for Shubael Herves, 
butcher-master-general, to kill.”—See Frothingham’s Siege of Boston, note, 
page 282. 





THE OATH TAKEN BY THE OFFICERS AT VALLEY FORGE. 


I James Glentworth, Lieut. of 6th Pennya. Reg. do acknowledge 
the UNITED STATES of AMERICA to be Free, Independent 
and Sovereign States, and declare that the people thereof owe no 
allegiance or obedience to George the Third, King of Great- 


Britain ; and I renounce, refuse and abjure any allegiance or obedi- 
ence to him; and I do Swear that I will, to the utmost of my 
power, support, maintain and defend the said United States against 
the said King George the Third, his heirs and successors, and his 
or their abettors, assistants and adherents, and will serve the said 
United States in the office of JZieutenant which I now hold, with 
fidelity, according to the best of my skill and understanding. 
FAMES GLENTWORTH. 
Sworn at the Valley Forge Camp — 
this 11th day of May, 1778, before me j 
STIRLING, MM G, 





Death of Anthony Morris, Jr. 


DEATH OF MAJOR ANTHONY MORRIS, Ja, 


DescrIBeD IN a LETTER WRITTEN ON THE BATTLE-SIELD, NEAR PRINCETON, 
BY JoNATHAN Ports, M.D. 


ANNOTATED BY THE REV. EDWARD D. NEILL, PRESIDENT OF MACALESTER COLLEGE, MINN. 


The letter of Jonathan Potts, a copy of which is here 
presented, is in the possession of Howard Edwards, of Phila- 
delphia, whose great-grandmother was a sister of Anthony 
Morris, whose death is therein related. As the writer of the 
letter was a descendant of one of the first settlers of Philadel- 
phia County, and it relates to an important skirmish in the 
war of the American Revolution, it will not appear out of 
place in a publication of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Jonathan Potts was the grandson of Thomas Potts, 
who, at the age of nineteen, in A.D. 1699, was married at 
Germantown by Friends’ usage, to Martha Kewrlis.' John 
Potts, the Doctor’s father, was born in Germantown A.D. 
1710, and was married April 11, 1734, by Friends’ usage, to 
Ruth Savage, of Coventry. He died in 1768, and in an 
obituary in the Pennsylvania Gazette, is described as “a gen- 
tleman of unblemished honor and integrity, known, beloved, 
and lamented.” His mansion, built at Pottsgrove, is still 
seen. Dr. Jonathan Potts was his seventh child, born April 
1, 1745, and educated at Ephrata and Philadelphia. In 1766 
he and his friend Benjamin Rush went to Edinburgh, for 
medical study. In May, 1767, he was married to Grace 
Richardson, and in the summer of 1768 graduated at the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, as Bachelor of Physic, at the first 
granting of medical degrees in America. In 1771 he received 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine, at the same time that Ben- 
jamin Duffield, who afterwards married his sister Rebecca, 
obtained the Degree of Master of Arts, and delivered a poem 
on Science. Dr. Potts commenced the practice of his profes- 
sion at Reading. With the deepest interest he watched the 


1 Now Corlies. 
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discussions in Parliament relative to the American Colonies, 
His family was divided in sentiment. His brother John 
clung to the Crown of England; Isaac, a Quaker preacher, 
was a neutral until he became acquainted with Washington 
at Valley Forge; but his brothers Samuel, James, Thomas, 
and Joseph identified themselves with the struggle for inde- 
pendence.' In 1775 he was Secretary and member of the 


' Children of John Potts and Ruth Savage. 

Tuomas, born May 29, 1735. Was one of the original members of the 
American Philosophical Society. Member of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
of 1775. In 1776 was Colonel of a Battalion. Died in 1785, while a mem. 
ber of the Legislature, in Philadelphia. 

Samugt, born Nov. 13, 1736. Member of Assembly 1767-1769. Was an 
Associate Judge, and died July 3, 1793. Dunlap’s “Advertiser” said : “ Not 
a tear will be shed on his grave but will be from the bottom of the heart.” 

Joun, born Oct. 15, 1738. Studied law at the Temple, London. Became 

-a Judge in Philadelphia; sympathized with the Mother Country; went to 
Halifax; returned after the war. 

Martua, born March 31, 1739-40; became the wife of Thomas Rutter, 
and died Oct. 11, 1804. 

Davin, born April 4, 1741. A successful merchant in Philadelphia. His 
country-house at Valley Forge was the head-quarters of General Washing- 
ton. Died in 1798 at Valley Forge. 

Joseru, born March 12, 1742. Merchant in Philadelphia. Died at his 
residence near Frankford, Feb. 4, 1804. 

JonaTHAN, born 1745. See sketch. Died Oct. 1781, at Reading, and 
buried at Pottstown. 

Awna, born July 1, 1747, was the wife of David Rutter, and died in 1782. 

Isaac, born May 20, 1750. Weems and Lossing state that he was the 
person who discovered Washington at prayer in the woods of Valley Forge. 
He died in 1803 at Germantown. A Philadelphia paper, speaking of his 
death, said: “Who, indeed, that has heard of the death of Isaac Potts, 
knoweth not that a great man hath fallen in Israel ?” 

James, born 1752. Was a lawyer. In March, 1776, became Major of 
John Cadwalader’s Battalion. Died Nov. 1788, aged 36 years, and was 
buried at Pottsgrove. 

Resecca, born Nov. 3, 1753, married Dr. Benjamin Duffield, and she was 
the grandmother of the writer of this sketch. Died Feb. 8, 1797. Judge 
Iredell, of U. S. Supreme Court, in one of his published letters to his wife, 
writes: “Some very melancholy scenes have taken place among our friends 
on Front Street. Our excellent friend Mrs. Duffield died the very morning 
of my arrival.” 

Jesse, born 1757, married Sarah Lewis. 

Rots, born 1758, married Peter Lohra. 

4 
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Berks County Committee of Safety. On June 9th, 1776, he 
was appointed Surgeon for Canada and Lake George. He 
returned with Gates to Pennsylvania, and in the General 
Orders of General Putnam, dated Philadelphia, Dec. 12, 1776, 
all officers who were in charge of any sick soldiers were 
“ directed to make returns to Dr. Jonathan Potts, at Mr. John 
Biddle’s, in Market Street.” 

In less than a month after this order, he wrote the following 
letter :-— 


LETTER OF DR. POTTS TO OWEN BIDDLE. 


My D’r Frrenp :—* 

Tho’ the Acc’t I send is a melancholy one (in one respect), 
yet I have sent an Express, to give you the best Information 
I can collect. Our Mutual friend Anthony Morris? died here 
in three hours after he received his wounds on Friday morn- 
ing. They were three in Number, one on his chin, one on 
the knee, & the third and fatal one, on the right temple, by a 
grape shot. Brave Man! he fought and died nobly, deserving 


' Owen Biddle was a descendant of one of the proprietors of West Jersey. 
He was a brother of Col. Clement Biddle, who was present at the battles of 
Trenton and Princeton. On July 23, 1776, he was chosen a member of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Safety, and lived on Market near Third Street. 
The next year he was President of the Pennsylvania Board of War. 

? Anthony Morris was the great-grandson of an early settler, also named 
Anthony. 

1. Anthony Morris, born August 19,1654. Mayor of Philadelphia, 1704. 
Died Aug. 23, 1721. 

2. Anthony Morris, born March 15, 1681-82, was his grandfather. He 
was Mayor of Philadelphia in 1739, and died Sept. 23, 1762. 

3. Anthony Morris, his father, was born Nov. 14, 1705, and died October 
2, 1780. 

4. Anthony Morris, born Aug. 8, 1738; killed in battle near Princeton, 
Friday, January 3, 1777. 

* The skirmish took place early on Friday morning, the 3d of January, 
and did not last a half hour. Gen. Washington ordered the Pennsylvania 
Militia to support Mercer, and led in person two pieces of artillery under 
Capt. Thomas Moulder, to a position near Thomas Clark’s house, about one- 
fourth of a mile from the spot where Mercer engaged the enemy. With this 
force was the First Philadelphia Troop of Cavalry, about twenty in number, 
commanded by Captain Samuel Morris, a brother of Anthony. 
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a much better fate. General Mercer is dangerously ill indeed, 
I have scarce any hopes of him, the Villains have stab’d him 
in five different Places. The dead on our side at this Place 
amount to sixteen, that of the Enemy to 23.2 They have 
retreated to Brunswick with the greatest Precipitation, and 
from Accounts just come, the Hero Washington is not far 
from them: they never have been so shamefully Drub’d and 
outgeneral’d in every Respect. I hourly expect to hear of 
their whole Army being cut to pieces, or made Prisoners. 

It pains me to inform you that on the morning of the 


1 John Morris, Jr., in a letter written at Bristol, two days after the battle, 
to Thomas Wharton, President of Pennsylvania Council of Safety, says: 
“Please to inform my father that my brother S. C. Morris received no hurt 
in the battle, but that Antho’ Morris received a wound with a bayonet in 
the neck and a bullet in his leg.” 

He was first buried in the graveyard of the Stone Quaker Meeting-House, 
near the battle-field, but his remains were subsequently brought to Phila- 
delphia, and buried, at the request of his family, without military honors, in 
Friends’ burying-ground. 

The following military order was, however, issued on January the 24th, 
Li7i:— 

“One Capt., 2 Sub’s, 2 Corp’s, 2 Drum’rs & 50 men from the garrison in 
the Barracks, to parade at the City Tavern, at two o’clock this afternoon, 
to escort the funerals of the late Coll. Haselett & Capt. Morris. The rest 
of the garrison off Duty, to attend with side arms only. Coll. Penrose, Coll. 
Irvine, Coll. McKey, to attend as bearers.” 

® The loss of American officers in proportion to the number of men engaged 
was very great. General Mercer of Virginia, Colonel Hazlet of Delaware, 
Capt. Neal of the Artillery, Capt. Fleming of Virginia, Capt. Morris of 
Philadelphia, Capt. Wm. Shippin of Philadelphia, a merchant of German 
descent who kept a store near Market St. wharf, and Lt. Yeates of Virginia, 
were among the slain. 

The Pennsylvania Journal of Feb. 14, 1777, states that Yeates was only 
twenty-one years of age, possessed of wealth, that he received fourteen stabs 
and was knocked on the head with a musket after he fell, and that his dying 
affidavit was forwarded by Washington to General Howe. A friend, in a 
poetical tribute which appeared in the same paper, wrote— 

* But oh! again my mangled Yeates appears, 
Excites new vengeance and provokes fresh tears; 
Behold my wounds! he says, or seems to say, 
Remember Princeton on some future day ; 


View well this body, pierced in every part, 
And sure ’twill fire the most unfeeling heart.” 
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Action, I was obliged to fly before the Rascals, or fall into 
their hands, and leave behind me my wounded Brethren :' 
would you believe that the inhuman Monsters rob’d the 
General as he lay unable to resist on the Bed, even to the 
taking of his Cravat from his Neck, insulting him all the 


Time. 
The number of Prisoners we have taken, I cannot yet find 
out, but they are numerous. 
Should be glad to hear from you, by the bearer; is the 
Reinforcement march’d ? 
I am, in haste, your most obedient 
humble Serv’t, 


JON’N POTTS. 
Dated at the Field of Action, near Princeton, 
Sunday Evening, Jan’y 5th. 


Dr. Potts, on the 3d of April, arrived at Albany as Director 
General of the Northern Department. Among his letters in 
possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania is the fol- 
lowing from Dr. John Bartlett, written from Moses Creek, 
Head Quarters, July 26, 1777, at 10 o’clock of the night, rela- 
tive to the death of Miss McCrea :— 


' Barber’s Historical Collections of New Jersey has the following: “ Mr. 
Joseph Clark states that General Mercer was knocked down about fifty 
yards from his barn, and after the battle was assisted by his two aids into 
the house of Thomas Clark, a new house about one and a quarter miles from 
the College.” Miss Sarah Clark and a colored servant nursed him. On the 
12th of January he expired in the arms of one of Washington’s aids, Major 
Lewis. 

The Pennsylvania Evening Post has this notice : “ Last Sunday evening, 
died near Princeton, of the wounds he received in the engagement at that 
place on the 3d inst., Hugh Mercer, Esquire, Brigadier-General in the Con- 
tinental Army. On Wednesday his body was brought to this City, and on 
Thursday buried on the South side of Christ Church yard, attended by the 
Council of Safety, Members of Assembly, Gentlemen of the Army, and a 
number of the most respectable inhabitants of the City.” 

For years a plain marble slab, with the inscription “In memory of General 
Hugh Mercer, who fell at Princeton, January 3, 1777,” marked the grave. 
In 1840 the remains were removed to the Laurel Hill Cemetery, and a monu- 
ment placed over them. 
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“T have this moment returned from Fort Edward, where 
a party of hell-hounds, in conjunction with their brethren, the 
British troop, fell upon our advanced guard, inhumanly 
butchered, scalped, and stripped four of them, wounded two 
more, each in the thigh, and four more were missing. 

“Poor Miss Jenny McCray, and the woman with whom 
she lived, were taken by the savages, led up the hill to where 
there was a body of British troops, and then the poor girl 
was shot to death in cold blood, and left on the ground, and 
the other woman not yet found. 

“The alarm came to camp at two P.M. I was at dinner. 
I immediately sent off to collect all the regular surgeons, in 
order to take some one or two of them along with me to 
assist, but the devil of a bit of one was there to be found, ex- 
cept three mates, one of whom had the squirts; the other two 
I took with me. There is neither amputating instrument, 
crooked needle, or tourniquet in all the camp. I have a 
handful of lint and two or three bandages, and that is all,” ete. 

On the 16th of November, 1777, Dr. Potts left Albany on 
a furlough to visit his family, and while at Reading, Pa., was 
appointed by Congress, Director General of the Hospitals of 
the Middle Department. In 1780 he was Surgeon of First 
City Troop of Philadelphia; but did not live to see the inde- 
pendence of his country achieved. 

At the age of thirty, he died in October, 1781, at Reading, 
and was buried at Pottsgrove, leaving a wife and family. His 
executors were his brother Samuel and his old friend General 
Thomas Mifflin. 


! Jane McCrea. 
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GENERAL ARTEMAS WARD. 
BY ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


Governor Thomas Hutchinson, in the 3d volume of his 
History of Massachusetts Bay (p. 194), after describing his own 
defeat in the choice of Councillors, in May, 1768, on the 
ground that being already Lieutenant-Governor and Chief 
Justice he was considered a pensioner of the Crown, says: 
“This turned some who had voted for the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and gave a majority of votes to Mr. Ward.” THut- 
chinson then appends the following foot-note to the name of 
Mr. Ward: “ He was afterwards Commander-in-Chief of the 
newly-raised forces in Massachusetts Bay, &., and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Washington.” If nothing else were added to 
this record, it would be enough to secure the name of General 
Ward from being forgotten. The chosen successor of Hut- 
chinson as a Councillor of Massachusetts; the predecessor of 
Washington in the command of the first army of the Revolu- 
tion! 

Artemas Ward was the son of Colonel Naham Ward, one 
of the early settlers of Shrewsbury, Mass., where he was him- 
self born on the 27th of November, 1727. He was graduated 
at Harvard College in 1748. Having chosen the law for his 
profession, he was one of the Justices of the Common Pleas 
for the county of Worcester, in 1762, and became Chief Jus- 
tice in 1776. But he was by no means absorbed in profes- 
sional or judicial labors. He was a Major in the Provincial 
Militia as early as 1755, and in 1758 he was Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Colonel Williams’s Regiment for the invasion of 
Canada, and was in the expedition against Ticonderoga, under 
General Abercrombie, in which Lord Howe, to whom Massa- 
chusetts erected a monument in Westminster Abbey, was 
killed. In 1759 he was made Colonel. But in 1766 his com- 

13 
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mission was revoked, on account of the opposition to arbitrary 
power which he had openly manifested. On the same account, 
too, his election as Councillor was negatived by the Royal 
Governor. 

On the 19th of May, 1775, he was commissioned as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Provincial Army of Massachusetts, 
and took command the next day. He was, of course, in com- 
mand of the army around Boston at the time of the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and probably gave the order for Prescott’s Regi- 
ment to throw up the redoubt. That, however, was a secret 
expedition, and no record of the order was preserved, if any 
was made. Ward himself undoubtedly misconstrued the 
British movements on the 17th of June, 1775, and considered 
them only a feint to draw off the remaining troops from Head- 
Quarters, and to give opportunity for destroying the stores 
and cutting off the communications of the Provincials. But 
it was not owing to any imagined inertness on that day that 
he soon afterwards ceased to be chiefly responsible for the 
military proceedings in Massachusetts. The Continental 
Congress at Philadelphia had already decided to have an 
army of their own, and had appointed Washington to com- 
mand it two days before the battle of Bunker Hill took place. 
They also appointed Ward to be First Major-General of the 
Continental Army. 

It would have been unnatural if he had exhibited no sus- 
ceptibility on thus being superseded on his own soil. But he 
at once accepted the appointment, and took post on the right 
of the Continental Army at Roxbury. When Washington 
had succeeded in driving the British forces out of Boston on 
the 17th of March, 1776, and had himself proceeded to New 
York, General Ward was left by him in command of the 
Eastern Department. He had been suffering, however, from 
serious infirmities of health, and he tendered his resignation 
in April; but, at the request of Washington, and of Congress, 
he continued in service to the close of the year. 

The services of General Ward to his commonwealth and 
his country were by no means confined to military life. He 
was for sixteen years a Representative of his native town in 
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the Legislature of Massachusetts, and in 1786 he was Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of that State. 

In 1779 he was appointed a member of the Continental 
Congress, and was repeatedly elected a member of the Federal 
Congress after the establishment of independence. 

He died on the 27th of October, 1800, aged 73. 

A monument at Shrewsbury, after giving the dates and 
details of his career, has the following tribute to his memory 
and character :— 

“Firmness of mind and integrity of purpose were charac- 
teristic of his whole life, so that he was never swayed by the 
applause or censure of man, but ever acted under a deep sense 
of duty to his Country, and accountability to his God. Long 
will his memory be precious among the friends of Liberty 
and Religion.” 





MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


BY WILLIAM M. DARLINGTON. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


(Centennial Collection.) 


Joun ARMsTRONG was born in the north of Ireland in the 
year 1720. He emigrated to Pennsylvania some time between 
the years 1745 and 1748, and settled in the Kittatinny Valley, 
west of the Susquehannah River, then the frontier of the pro- 
vince. He was well educated, and by profession a surveyor. 
In 1750, when Cumberland County was formed, Messrs. Arm- 
strong and Lyon by direction of the Proprietaries laid out 
the town of Carlisle. It was resurveyed by Mr. Armstrong 
according to its present plan in 1762. In 1763 his office in 
Carlisle with all his books and papers therein was destroyed 
by fire; a great public loss severely felt for many years after- 
wards in the adjustment of boundaries of tracts of land in the 
large district in which he was the public surveyor. In 1754 
he was sent by Governor Morris on a mission to the colony 
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of Connecticut in relation to the illegal purchase of lands 
within the Province of Pennsylvania from the Indians by an 
association of persons, in the former colony, known afterwards 
as the Susquehannah Company or Wyoming Settlers. In 
1755, at the request of General Braddock, the authorities of 
Pennsylvania agreed to open roads from Carlisle to the Three 
Forks of the Youghiogheny River, or “Turkey Foot” (near 
the present town of Confluence on the Pittsburg and Baltimore 
Railway), and also to Wills’ Creek (now Cumberland), for the 
purpose of more expeditiously furnishing supplies from the 
inhabited parts of the province to the army of Braddock 
marching against Fort Du Quesne. Mr. Armstrong was the 
surveyor and one of the commissioners selected for this dan- 
gerous duty, which he satisfactorily performed. 

In consequence of the defeat of Braddock, the greater part 
of the Indians in the English interest went over to the French. 
The frontier settlements were destroyed or deserted, many of 
the settlers killed or carried into captivity. Companies were 
organized throughout the province for defence, and in that 
of Cumberland County, commanded by Joseph Armstrong, 
John Armstrong enrolled himself as a private. In January, 
1756, he was commissioned captain of a company in the 
second battalion of Provincial troops, and on the 11th of May 
was made its Lieutenant-Colonel. Colonel Armstrong urged 
as a defensive measure, which was afterwards adopted, the 
erection of a chain of block-houses, extending through the 
Cumberland Valley from the Susquehannah to the Maryland 
line. Forty miles above Fort Du Quesne, on the east side 
of the Allegheny River, the Indian villages of Kittanning, 
with their cornfields, occupied a fertile plain extending from 
the river to the base of a range of lofty and densely wooded 
hills. From the time of the migration of the Delawares 
westward from the Susquehannah, in the years 1727 to 1729, 
Kittanning was their chief’ town, and a great resort of the 
white traders from the east, until the descent of the French 
from Canada, under Celeron de Bienville in 1749. After 
the defeat of Braddock, bands of warriors continually issued 
from this hive, and taking the path leading southeastward 
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across the lofty mountain ridges and deep valleys (in the 
present counties of Armstrong, Westmoreland, Cambria, Blair, 
Huntingdon, Mifflin, and Fulton), fell with relentless fury on 
the settlements in the Juniata and Cumberland Valleys. In 
the summer of 1756, Colonel Armstrong and Governor Morris 
concerted a secret expedition against Kittanning. In the latter 
part of August, troops to the number of three hundred and 
seven men, of the First Pennsylvania Regiment, under Captains 
Hugh Mercer, Ward, Hamilton, Potter, and Steel, and com- 
manded by Colonel Armstrong, assembled at Fort Shirley, 
the extreme frontier post (now Shirleysburg, in Huntingdon 
County), from whence they marched on the 30th inst., taking 
the Kittanning Path. At daybreak on the 8d of September, 
they surprised and attacked the Indian town, which after a 
sharp conflict was burned, and the chief warrior, Captain 
Jacobs, and about forty other Indians killed. A number of 
white persons were released. The loss of the whites amounted 
to seventeen killed, nineteen missing, and thirteen wounded ; 
among the most severe of the latter were Colonel Armstrong 
and Captain Mercer (afterwards the distinguished General 
Mercer of the Revolution). For the success of this expedition, 
Colonel Armstrong was awarded the highest praise. The 
corporation of Philadelphia presented him with their thanks, 
a piece of plate, and a silver medal, and to each of the officers, 
a medal and a sum of money. During the year 1757, he was 
actively employed in directing the defences of the frontier. 
In 1758, he was prominently engaged in the memorable and 
successful campaign of the army under General Forbes, which 
resulted in the conquest of Fort Du Quesne, where Pittsburgh 
now stands. The Pennsylvania troops numbered near three 
thousand men, the greater part forming the advance division 
under the command of* Colonel Armstrong.’ 

In 1763, the Indian War, usually called Pontiac’s War, 
broke out. During its progress Colonel Armstrong collected a 
force of three hundred volunteers from the valleys of Bedford 
and Cumberland, and marched from Fort Shirley on the 30th 
of September against the Indian towns on the west branch of 


' Commissioned Colonel May 27, 1758. 
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the Susquehannah. The savages escaped, but their towns at 
Great Island and Myanaquie,' with great quantities of pro- 
visions, were destroyed. 

On the 12th of July, 1774, a meeting of the citizens of the 
county of Cumberland was held at Carlisle, at which spirited 
resolutions were passed, expressing sympathy with the op- 
pressed people of Boston, and appointing a county committee 
of correspondence; of this committee, Colonel Armstrong was 
a prominent member. His name also appears at the head of 
a committee in a letter addressed to Benjamin Franklin, 
President of the Committee of Safety, sitting at Philadelphia, 
expressing the desire and ability, if authorized, to raise a 
complete battalion in Cumberland County. On February 29, 
1776, of the six brigadier generals elected by Congress, Colonel 
Armstrong was the first. He was at the same time directed 
to repair to South Carolina and take command of the forces 
in that colony. He arrived at Charleston, in April, and 
assumed command of the troops there assembled, to defend 
that city from the threatened attack by the British fleet under 
Sir Peter Parker, which appeared off the Carolina coast on 
May 31. On June 4, Major-General Charles Lee, commander 
of the Southern Department, arrived and took the command. 
He retained General Armstrong, with eighteen hundred men, 
at Haddrell’s Point, about a mile from the Fort on Sullivan’s 
Island. Its commander, Colonel Moultrie, was placed by 
General Lee under the immediate orders of General Arm- 
strong. The British fleet bombarded the fort for ten hours 
on the 28th of June, and were completely defeated. They 
attacked no other point. Thenceforward the fort was called 
Fort Moultrie, in honor of its gallant commander. 

On the 4th of April, 1777, General Armstrong resigned his 
commission in the Continental service, and on the day follow- 
ing, he was appointed first Brigadier-General of the State of 
Pennsylvania. On June 5th, the Supreme Executive Council 
of the State appointed and commissioned him Major-General 
and Commander of the State troops. General Washington 


' At the junction of Kettle Creek with the west branch of the Susque- 
hannah. 
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wrote to General Armstrong on the 4th of July expressing 
“his pleasure at this honorable mark of distinction conferred 
upon him by the State.” 

During the summer of this year, he was actively engaged 
directing and erecting and maintaining defensive works at 
Billingsport and other points on the Delaware River, and in 
frequent conferences with the State Council, at Philadelphia. 

On September 11th, at the Battle of Brandywine, the State 
troops under his command were posted at the Ford, two miles 
below Chad’s, but had no opportunity of directly engaging in 
that memorable conflict. After the retreat of the American 
army, his division was employed along the Schuylkill River 
throwing up redoubts. At the Battle of Germantown, on 
October 4th, General Armstrong was ordered by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to attack with his forces the Hessian troops 
covering the left flank of the enemy—as a diversion; a service 
gallantly and successfully executed. 

On the 19th of the same month, he was ordered to Phila- 
delphia, to take command of the militia in case of an invasion. 

On the 20th of November, 1778, he was elected by the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania, a member of Congress for 
the years 1779 and 1780. He was again elected for the same 
office for the years 1787 and 1788; with this last service his 
public career closed. 

In the summer of 1779, a stockade fort was erected at 
Kittanning by a detachment of troops under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Stephen Bayard, who named it “ Fort Armstrong,” 
by order of Colonel Brodhead commanding at Fort Pitt, and 
in the year 1800 a new county was there formed, and also 
named Armstrong in honor of the general. The present 
handsome and flourishing town of Kittanning is the county 
seat. His youngest son, who bore his name, was secretary of 
war under Madison. 

General Armstrong was a member of the Presbyterian 
denomination, and was most prominent in establishing the 
first church built in Carlisle in 1757. His death occurred in 
that town, on March 9, 1795, and there in the old burying- 
ground his remains repose. 
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COLONEL JOHN NIXON. 
BY CHARLES HENRY HART. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


When I accepted the invitation, I had the honor of receiving 
in October, 1875, from the Committee on the Restoration of 
Independence Hall, to prepare a memoir of the life of John 
Nixon to be presented at the meeting of American literati, 
requested to assemble in Independence Chamber on July 
2, 1876, the centennial anniversary of the adoption of the 
“Resolutions respecting Independency,” I was doubtful if I 
should be able to fulfil my engagement, so little was known 
of his public services. That he was a merchant highly 
esteemed; the second president of the Bank of North America, 
and had read and proclaimed publicly to the people for the 
first time the Declaration of Independence, were the only 
prominent facts known even to his descendants. It seemed as 
if the limited “‘two pages of fool’s cap” could not be supplied. 
But careful and laborious investigation among published and 
unpublished archives, revealed incident after incident throwing 
light upon his important career, until at last when the rough 
material was sifted and shaped into its present form, the im- 
probable two pages had been duplicated a dozen times. It is 
presented in its extended size, so that those who come after us 
may be made fully acquainted with the life and services of 
one of the country’s early and pure patriots. 

John Nixon, who read and proclaimed publicly to the people 
for the first time the Declaration of Independence, was born 
in the city of Philadelphia, in the year 1733. The exact date 
of his birth is uncertain, but on April 17, 1734-35 (0. 8.), 
when two years old, he was baptized at Christ Church by the 
rector. His father, Richard Nixon, is believed to have been a 
native of Wexford, County Wexford, Ireland, but if so, when 
he came to this country is unknown. That he was a born 
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Irishman has been sought to be established from the fact that 
his son, the subject of this memoir, was, as will be seen later, 
a member of “The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick,” a social 
society formed in 1771, whose prerequisite to membership was 
being descended from an Irish parent in the first degree, or to 
have been a native of Ireland, or a descendant of a former 
member; but, as a mother is a parent as well as a father, she 
might have been the one of Celtic birth and not he. This 
view is strengthened by the fact that there is an heirloom in 
the family, in the shape of an old and very large sea 
chest with these initials on the top in brass nails, G. 
a not uncommon method with the early emigrants 

to this country for denoting and memorizing the period of 
their departure from their homes, and the arrangement of the 
letters would show that the initial of the surname was “ N,” 
while “G” and “S” represented respectively the Christian 
names of the emigrant husband and wife. 

The earliest mention we have of Richard Nixon is the record 
of his marriage to Sarah Bowles at Christ Church, by the 
Rev. Archibald Cummings, on January 7, 1727-28 (O.8.). He 
was a prominent merchant and shipper, and in 1738 purchased 
the property on Front Street, below Pine, extending into the 
Delaware River, afterwards known for nearly a century as 
Nixon’s Wharf. In 1742, he was chosen a member of the 
Common Council of Philadelphia, which position he continued 
to hold until his death. Pending the French and Spanish 
War, which was ended by the Peace of Aix La Chapelle, con- 
cluded on the 7th of October, 1748, Franklin urged upon the 
citizens to associate together for the purposes of defence, and 
two regiments of “ Associators” were accordingly formed, one 
for the city and the other for the county, which were divided 
into companies, one for each ward and township, and of the 
Dock Ward Company, in the City Regiment, Richard Nixon 
was chosen captain. The Dock Ward at this time was, and 
continued up to the present century, the most important and 
influential ward in the city. He was a prominent member of 
Christ Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, and one of 
the vestrymen during the years 1745, 1746, and 1747. He 
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had four children, all of whom were baptized there, and three 
of them who died in infancy were buried in its ground, where 
he himself found a resting place also on the 6th of December, 
1749 (O. 8.). His personal property after his decease was 
appraised at £20,000, a no inconsiderable sum in those days, 
His wife survived him many years, dying July 25, 1785, at 
the advanced age of eighty years, and was buried at Christ 
Church, where reposed the remains of her husband. 

John Nixon, the only child who survived his father, and 
the subject of this notice, early took a leading interest in 
public affairs. In March, 1756, at the age of twenty-three, 
during the excitement of the French War, he was chosen by 
a majority of votes of the freemen of Dock Ward, Lieutenant 
of the Dock Ward Company, “in the stead of Mr. Thomas 
Willing, the late lieutenant of said company, who was pleased 
to resign his commission.” This company was a sort of home 
guard, and doubtless the same as the one formed in 1747, 
of which his father was the first captain. He succeeded to 
the business of his father, at the old place on Front Street, 
with Nixon’s wharf in the rear, adjoining the warehouses of 
Willing & Morris, the most considerable merchants in the 
province or indeed in the colonies. His first transaction of 
which we have any knowledge is one which, with the light 
of modern ideas, is not calculated to be looked upon with 
favor. We find him in March, 1761, with Willing, Morris, & 
Co., and other prominent merchants of the city, signing and 
presenting to the Assembly of Pennsylvania, a remonstrance 
to a petition that had been presented the previous month by 
citizens of Philadelphia against the importation of slaves, and 
in consequence of which a bill had been prepared laying a duty 
of £10 per head on each negro brought from abroad. The 
importers, in their remonstrance to the bill, represented that 
the province was suffering great inconvenience for want of 
servants, and “an advantage may be gained by the introduc- 
tion of slaves, which will likewise be a means of reducing the 
exorbitant price of labor and in all probabilities bring our 
commodities to their usual prices.” They represent that they 
have “embarked in the trade” of importing negroes through 
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the motives they have mentioned, and that they will labor 
under great hardships by the law taking immediate effect 
without giving them time to countermand their orders. This 
protest, however, had no effect upon the Quaker House, for 
the law to lay a duty on negroes was passed within two weeks. 

The next important mercantile transaction, however, with 
which we find him connected, was one of a far different 
character, as it joined him with the destinies of his native 
land in its conflict with the mother country. After much 
agitation in the Colonies over their proposed taxation by — 
Great Britain, the fatal Stamp Act was finally passed in 
March, 1765, with the provision that it should not go into 
effect until the first of the following November. Meetings 
were held in every town and village in the land, protesting 
against this outrage upon the rights and liberties of the Colo- 
nists as British freemen, and petitions were promptly prepared 
and forwarded by trusty agents to the home government 
urging its repeal. But it was left for the merchants of the 
land to make the hated act nugatory in its purpose, and the 
first step towards this end was taken by the merchants of 
Philadelphia, who, in public meeting, pledged to each other 
their honors not to receive, sell, or import any goods or mer- 
chandise from Great Britain until the iniquitous Stamp Act 
should be repealed. This “Non-Importation AGREEMENT,” 
bearing date October 25, 1765,! was subscribed by three hundred 
and seventy-five importers and shop-keepers, and prominent 
among the signatures appears the large bold one of JoHn 
Nixon, 

The story of the repeal of the Stamp Act, and the subse- 
quent imposition of a tax on tea, etc.; followed by the destruc- 
tion of the tea in Boston harbor, and the Boston Port Bill, 


' Since the preceding was written, investigations have shown this date to 
be an error. The agreement itself bears no date, except that placed on it 
in lead pencil by Mr. Thomas Bradford at the age of ninety, and seventy 
years after the event took place. Lately discovered contemporary evidence 
points clearly to November 7, 1765, as the day on which the meeting of 
merchants was held, and these non-importation resolutions agreed to.— Vide 
Mag. Amer. Hist., N. Y., June, 1877. 
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are too familiar to permit of repetition here, but they kept 
the Colonies in a state of constant ferment, and in no place 
was this more the case than in Philadelphia, where in all the 
measures of these trying times John Nixon took an active 
part. The inhabitants of Boston, being anxious to know how 
far they would be sustained by other portions of the Colonies 
in their effort to withstand the tyranny of the British Crown, 
sent Paul Revere to Philadelphia with a circular letter, dated 
May 138, 1774, requesting the advice of the citizens of Phila- 
delphia upon the bill closing the Port of Boston. Imme- 
diately upon its receipt on May 20th, a town meeting was 
called, and held at the City Tavern, and resolutions were 
passed appointing a committee of correspondence, with direc- 
tions to answer the letter from Boston, and assure the people 
of that town “ that we truly feel for their unhappy situation, 
and that we consider them as suffering in the general cause.” 
Of this committee Mr. Nixon was a member, and on the fol- 
lowing day met a portion of the committee, who prepared, 
signed, and sent “ The letter from the Committee of the City 
of Philadelphia to the Committee of the City of Boston,” 
which contained the key-note of the Revolution in these 
words: “It is not the value of the tax, but the indefeasible 
right of giving and granting our own money (A RIGHT FROM WHICH 
WE CAN NEVER RECEDE), that is the question.” 

On the 18th of June a meeting of citizens was held in the 
State House Yard, at which Thomas Willing and John Dick- 
inson presided, when it was resolved that the Act closing the 
Port of Boston was unconstitutional, and that it was expedient 
to convene a Continental Congress. A committee of corre- 
spondence was appointed, directed to ascertain the sense of 
the people of the province with regard to the appointment of 
deputies to a general Congress, and to institute a subscription 
for the relief of the sufferers in Boston. Mr. Nixon was made 
the third member of this committee, the first and chairman 
being John Dickinson. The authority of the committee being 
doubtful, they recommended that at the next general election 
a new permanent committee should be regularly chosen, which 
was accordingly done, and he was again duly returned. He 
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was a deputy to the General Conference of the Province, 
which met at Carpenters’ Hall, July 15, 1774, and remained 
in session until the 22d, with Thomas Willing in the chair and 
Charles Thomson for its clerk. The important action of this 
body was the adoption of resolutions condemning in strong 
terms the recent acts of Parliament, and recommending the 
calling of a congress of delegates from the different colonies. 
Mr. Nixon was also a delegate to the Convention for the 
Province of Pennsylvania, held at Philadelphia from the 23d 
to the 28th of January, 1775, which, among other things, 
unanimously endorsed and approved the conduct and proceed- 
ings of the late Continental Congress—the famous first Con- 
gress of September 5, 1774. 

The open strife between the mother country and her 
colonies had now fairly begun, and on the 19th of April, 
1775, the first conflict of the Revolution took place at Lexing- 
ton and Concord. It was not until the night of April 24th 
that the intelligence of these fights reached Philadelphia, and 
the sensation caused by the news was intense. A meeting 
was held in the State House Yard, at which it was computed 
that eight thousand people were present. One brief resolution 
was passed, in effect that the persons present would “associate 
together to defend with arms” their property, liberty, and lives 
against all attempts to deprive them of their enjoyment. The 
committee of correspondence elected the previous autumn be- 
came in this emergency an authority not contemplated at its 
formation. The members entered at once upon the task, and 
desired that all persons having arms should give notice, so 
that they might be disposed of to those wishing them. The 
“Associators” immediately began to enroll themselves into 
companies, and drills were held daily, and sometimes twice in 
the day. The companies were formed into three battalions ; 
and the “ Third Battalion of Associators,” consisting of about 
five hundred men, and known as the “Silk Stockings,” was 
officered by John Cadwalader, Colonel; Joun Nixon, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel ; Thomas Mifflin and Samuel Meredith, Majors. 
The first known appearance of these “Associators” in public 
was early in May, when the officers met the southern dele- 
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gates to the Continental Congress about two miles from town, 
and escorted them into the city. A few days later a similar 
compliment was paid to the delegates from the Eastern States, 
Samuel Curwen, the loyalist, who was in Philadelphia at the 
time, has preserved an account of this reception in his diary. 
He writes: “The cavalcade appeared first, two or three 
hundred gentlemen on horseback, preceded by the newly 
chosen city military officers, two and two, with drawn swords, 
followed by John Hancock and Samuel Adams in a phaeton 
and pair.” The Congress duly met on Tuesday, May 10th, 
and on the 15th of June, upon the motion of Thomas John- 
son, Jr., of Maryland, George Washington was chosen unani- 
mously Commander-in-Chief of the Army raised and to be 
raised, and his first appearance in public in his military 
capacity was made five days later, when upon the commons 
near Centre Square he reviewed the City Associators, number- 
ing about two thousand men. On the following day he set 
out for Cambridge, escorted for some distance by the City 
Troops. 

A “Committee of Safety for the Province of Pennsylvania” 
having been appointed by the Assembly in June, 1775, John 
Nixon was made a member on its reorganization, October 20, 
1775, and continued an active and prominent member of the 
body until its dissolution, July 22, 1776, on the formation of 
the Council of Safety with David Rittenhouse at its head, 
and out of the two hundred and fifty-eight meetings which 
were held between October 20, 1775, and July 22, 1776, he is 
recorded as being present at one hundred and ninety-seven. 
Of this Committee of Safety, Franklin was President and 
Robert Morris Vice-President, but, owing to their being 
absent so often from the meetings by reason of other public 
duties, application was made to the Assembly for authority 
to choose a chairman pro tem. at any time when there was a 
quorum, and the president and vice-president absent, which 
was granted, and under this authority Mr. Nixon was chosen 
the first chairman, November 20, and at all subsequent meet- 
ings, when he was present and the president and vice-president 
absent, he was selected to fill the chair. He was Chairman 
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of the Committee on Accounts, and all orders for the payment 
of money for public purposes were drawn upon him. In 
May, 1776, upon information being received that the enemy’s 
vessels were coming up the Delaware, he was requested by 
the committee to go down to Fort Island and take charge of 
the defences there, and in July, he was placed in command 
of the guard ordered to be kept in the city, which was com- 
posed of four companies, one from each battalion. It was in 
the month of July also that he performed that act which 
entitles him peculiarly to a commemorative notice in this 
centennial year. 

The resolution for Independence, which had been offered in 
Congress on the 7th of June by Richard Henry Lee, was 
finally adopted on the 2d of July, one hundred years ago, and 
on the following 4th the reasons for that Independence as 
set forth in Jefferson’s immortal Declaration were agreed to. 
On the 5th, which was Friday, Congress passed the following 
resolution :— 

“ Resolved, That copies of the Declaration be sent to the 
several Assemblies, Conventions and Councils of Safety, and 
to the several commanding officers of the Continental Troops, 
that it be proclaimed in each of the United States, and at the 
Head of the Army.” 

A copy of this resolution was sent the next day by the 
President of Congress to the Committee of Safety, whereupon 
it was 

“Ordered, That the Sheriff of Philad’a read or cause to be 
read and proclaimed at the State House, in the City of Phila- 
delphia, on Monday the Eighth day of July instant at 12 
O’clock at noon of the same day the Declaration of the Repre- 
sentatives of the United Colonies of America, and that he 
cause all his officers and the Constables of the said city to 
attend the reading thereof. 

“ Resolved, That every member of this Committee in or 
near the city be ordered to meet at 12 O’clock on Monday to 
proceed to the State House where the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is to be proclaimed.” 

The chronicler, Christopher Marshall, records a “warm sun- 
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shine morning” for Monday, July the Eighth. The Committee 
of Inspection met at eleven o’clock in the Hall of the Philo- 
sophical Society on Second Street, and went in a body to the 
Lodge, where they joined the Committee of Safety. The two 
committees then went in procession to the State House, where, 
standing on the platform of the observatory which had been 
erected by the American Philosophical Society to observe the 
transit of Venus, June 3, 1769, Joun NIxoN READ AND PRO- 
CLAIMED, to a great concourse of people, in a voice clear and 
distinct enough to be heard in the garden of Mr. Norris’s 
house on the east side of Fifth Street, rHz DEcLARATION oF 
INDEPENDENCE PUBLICLY FOR THE FIRST TIME. It is recorded 
that it was received with heart-felt satisfaction, and that the 
company declared their approval by their repeated huzzas. 
Thomas Dewees was at this time Sheriff of Philadelphia, and 
as he had the alternative of reading it himself or causing it to 
be read, Mr. Nixon was selected, doubtless from his prominence 
as a citizen and as a member of the Committee of Safety. 
There is now deposited in Independence Hall a broadside copy 
of the Declaration, priated at the time, which was found 
among some papers of John Nixon, and is possibly the very 
one from which he read and proclaimed it on the eighth of 
July, 1776. 

Towards the close of July, the Philadelphia Associators 
were called into active service. New Jersey was threatened, 
and the several battalions marched to Amboy in its defence. 
Their service lasted about six weeks, when they returned to 
the city, and remained until December, when they were called 
for again, this time to serve immediately under the com- 
mander-in-chief. At Washington’s suggestion all the Asso- 
ciators of the City and Liberties were formed into one brigade 
under the command of Colonel Cadwalader, whereupon Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Nixon succeeded to the command of the third 
battalion, and on the 10th, the city troops, twelve hundred 
strong, were in full march for Trenton. Washington, in writ- 
ing to the President of Congress from Trenton Falls, under 
date of December 13, 1776, says: “Cadwalader with the 
Philadelphia militia occupies the ground above and below 
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the mouth of Neshaminy River as far down as Dunks’ Ferry, 
at which place Colonel Nixon is posted with the Third Bat- 
talion of Philadelphia.” Here Washington directed redoubts 
to be thrown up, and, if the enemy attempted to cross, a stand 
was ordered to be made against them, and on the 22d, he 
issued an order to Cadwalader specifying “ Colonel Nixon’s 
regiment to continue where it is at Dunks’ Ferry.” This ferry 
was the important post to guard on the Delaware, as it was 
fordable, and it was the point assigned for the crossing of one 
body of the troops on Christmas night to attack Donop and 
the Hessians near Mount Holly, while Washington crossed 
higher up the river. How, owing to the floating ice at this 
point, only a few officers got across, and how Washington 
took the enemy by surprise and gained a signal victory over 
them without the aid of these troops, are well known to all, 
for with this event is connected one of the much controverted 
points in our history—the disaffection of Joseph Reed. 

It becomes necessary to advert to this subject in this place 
for the reason that in the controversy which ensued between 
Reed and Cadwalader, and which called forth the celebrated 
pamphlets bearing their names, Colonel Nixon was an actor. 
On page 24 of General Cadwalader’s “ Reply to General Joseph 
Reed’s Remarks,” appears this certificate :— 


“T do hereby certify that in December, 1776, while the 
militia lay at Bristol, General Reed, to the best of my recol- 
lection and belief, upon my enquiring the news, and what he 
tho’t of our affairs in general, said that appearances were very 
gloomy and unfavorable;—that he was fearful or apprehensive 
the business was nearly settled, or the game almost up, or 
words to that effect. That these sentiments appeared to me 
very extraordinary and dangerous, as I conceived, they would, 
at that time, have a very bad tendency, if publicly known to 
be the sentiments of General Reed, who then held an appoint- 
ment in the army of the first consequence. 

JOHN NIXON. 

Philadelphia, March 12, 1783.” 
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That Joseph Reed at this time contemplated transferring 
his allegiance from the Continental Congress to the British 
King the light of historical research leaves no room for doubt. 
On the 1st of January, 1777, the time limited to accept the 
privileges of Howe’s proclamation would expire, and if the 
Battle of Trenton had proved a defeat to Washington instead 
of a brilliant victory, Joseph Reed would have accepted its 
provisions and committed openly the treason he meditated in 
his heart. It was Washington’s success and not Reed’s 
unswerving patriotism that saved him. These conclusions at 
least are reached after a careful and diligent examination of 
the subject from all available standpoints. 

The Philadelphia Associators remained with Washington 
until late in January, and took a gallant part in the Battle 
of Princeton on the second. In a letter written by Reed to 
Thomas Bradford from head-quarters at Morristown, dated 
January 24, 1777, he says: “‘General Cadwalader has conducted 
his command with great honour to himself and the Province, 
all the field officers supported their characters, their example 
was followed by the inferior officers and men, so that they 
have returned with the thanks and praises of every general 
officer in the army. * * * It might appear invidious to 
mention names where all have behaved so well,—but Colonel 
Morgan, Colonel Nixon, Colonel Cox, your old gentleman 
[William Bradford], and Majors Knox and Cowperthwaite, 
certainly ought not to pass unnoticed for their behaviour at 
Princeton.” This campaign is the only active service in 
which we know the Philadelphia Associators to have been 
engaged, except wintering at Valley Forge in 1778. 

All means of supplying the army having failed, a new plan 
was established iu the spring of 1780 by the formation of an 
institution called “the Bank of Pennsylvania for the purpose 
of supplying the army of the United States with provisions 
for two months.” The plan was that each subscriber should 
give his bond to the directors of the bank for such sum as he 
thought proper, binding himself to the payment thereof in 
specie in case such payment should become necessary to fulfil 
the engagements and discharge the notes or contracts of the 
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bank. The securities thus given by ninety-three persons 
amounted to £315,000, Pennsylvania money, Robert Morris 
and Blair McClanachan being the largest contributors at 
£10,000 each, while John Nixon and many others subscribed 
each £5000. The bank was opened July 17,1780, in Front 
Street, two doors above Walnut, and was governed by two 
directors and five inspectors; the first director being John 
Nixon and the second George Clymer. The entire amount 
secured was called for, and the last instalment was paid in 
November. In May of the following year Robert Morris, 
then Superintendent of Finance, submitted to Congress “A 
Plan for establishing a National Bank for the United States of 
North America,” and on the 31st of December, “The President, 
Directors, and Corporation of the Bank of North America” 
were incorporated. This was the first incorporated bank in 
the United States; and it is of interest in this connection and 
may not be generally known, that for this reason, when the 
National Banking Act of February 25, 1863, went into opera- 
tion, which provided that all organized banks accepting its 
provisions should adopt the word “ National” in their title, 
the Bank of North America was permitted specially to accept 
the provisions of the Act without changing its original title, 
so that, although a national bank, its title is simply “The 
Bank of North America.” Thomas Willing was the first 
president of this bank; and upon his appointment to the 
presidency of the Bank of the United States on its formation, 
Mr. Nixon, who had served as a director from January, 1784, 
was elected in January, 1792, to succeed him, and continued 
in the office until his death, on the 31st of December, 1808, 
at the age of seventy-six years. 

Mr. Nixon held many positions of public and guasi public 
importance. In January, 1766, upon the Assembly of the 
Province passing a bill for the “ Regulation of Pilots plying 
on the River Delaware,” he was selected with Abel James, 
Robert Morris, and three others to officiate as Wardens of the 
Port of Philadelphia; and the next year was appointed one 
of the signers of the Pennsylvania Paper Money, emitted 
by authority of the Act of May 20, 1767. In November, 
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1776, Francis Hopkinson, John Nixon, and John Wharton 
were constituted by Congress the Continental Navy Board ; 
and in December, 1778, the Supreme Executive Council of 
the State confirmed John Nixon, John Maxwell Nesbitt, and 
Benjamin Fuller as a Committee to settle and adjust the 
accounts of the late Committee and Council of Safety ; while 
in August of the following year he was appointed by Congress 
one of the Auditors of Public Accounts, whose chief business 
was to settle and adjust the depreciation of the Continental 
Currency. 

He was treasurer of the “Society for the Encouragement 
of American Manufactures and the Useful Arts,” established 
in 1787, and one of the founders of the “ Philadelphia Society 
for the Promotion of Agriculture,” formed in February, 1785. 
In 1789, upon the reorganization of the College, now the 
University of Pennsylvania, he was elected one of the Board 
of Trustees; and in the same year, under the Act of March 
il, 1789, incorporating “The Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens 
of Philadelphia,” he was elected one of the fifteen aldermen, 
to serve for seven years. It must be remembered that the 
position of alderman at that period was very different from 
the office of the same name at the present day. Then it was 
one of honor and not of reproach, and the duties, similar to 
those of the present select council, with certain judicial func- 
tions attached. In the grand Federal procession on the 4th 
of July, 1788, celebrating the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States, Mr. Nixon represented INDEPENDENCE “on 
horseback, bearing the staff and cap of Liberty; under the 
cap a white silk flag, with these words, ‘Fourth of July, 
1776,’ in large gold letters.” 

Mr. Nixon was a man fond of social enjoyment, and as early 
as 1760 was a member of the celebrated Fish House,—* The 
Colony in Schuylkill,” and in 1763, we find him one of the 
Mount Regale Fishing Company, which met at Robinson’s 
Tavern, Falls of Schuylkill, every other Thursday from June 
to October, and was composed wholly of men of wealth 
and fashion—the leaders of Society in that day—as may be 
seen from the names of Shippen, Chew, Hamilton, Francis, 
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McCall, Lawrence, Swift, Tilghman, Allen, Hopkinson, Will- 
ing, Morris, and Nixon. He was also an original member 
of “The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick” composed of persons 
having Irish blood, and was present at the famous dinner 
given to Washington on New Year's day, 1782. To the 
Pennsylvania Hospital he was an early and repeated con- 
tributor, and served as one of the managers from 1768 to 
1772. 

After the reorganization of the land office in 1792, Mr. 
Nixon purchased largely of lands in the outlying counties 
of the State which, like most of such adventures, proved 
unsuccessful. At the time of his death, he was the senior 
member of the firm of Nixon, Walker, & Co., shipping mer- 
chants, composed of himself, his only son Henry Nixon, and 
Mr. David Walker. His residence was on Pine Street below 
Third Street, adjoining that of the Rev. Robert Blackwell, 
Rector of St. Peter’s Church, while Fairfield on the Ridge 
Road, immediately north of Peel Hall the site of the present 
Girard College, was his country seat. Mr. Nixon was married, 
October, 1765, in New York, to Elizabeth, eldest child of 
George and Jane [Currie] Davis, and had five children, four 
daughters and one son; Mary, wife of Francis West; Eliza- 
beth, wife of Erick Bollman; Sarah, wife of William Cra- 
mond; Jane, wife of Thomas Mayne Willing; and Henry, 
who married Maria, youngest daughter of the Honorable 
Robert Morris. Mrs. Nixon died August 31, 1795, at the 
age of fifty-eight, and was buried in St. Peter’s Church-yard, 
at the corner of Third and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, where 
she reposes in the same grave with her husband. 

In appearance, Mr. Nixon was a fine, portly man, with a 
noticeably handsome, open countenance, as may be seen from 
his portrait by Gilbert Stuart, painted late in life, in posses- 
sion of his grandson, Mr. Henry Cramond.' His manners were 
dignified and rather reserved, while he was noted for kindness 
of heart, high sense of honor, sterling integrity, and firmness 


' A miniature painted by Peale in 1772 is in possession of his grand- 
daughter Miss West. 
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of decision. In the early days of the revolutionary struggle, 
Mr. Nixon shared the conservative views of his fellow towns- 
men and copatriots Robert Morris, Thomas Willing, and 
John Dickinson, but after the edict of separation had been 
announced, none were more eager or earnest in the cause. 
Tie was a strenuous opponent of the old constitution of the 
State, and a firm adherent of the party formed to effect its 
change. The closing item of his will shows the sentiment 
of the man better than any other words can portray them. 
“ Having now, my children, disposed of my estate in a manner 
that I hope will be agreeable to you all, I request and earnestly 
recommend to you to live together in terms of the purest love 
and most perfect friendship, being fully pursuaded that your 
happiness and that of your respective families will, in a great 
measure, depend on this. These are my last words to you, 
and I trust that you will have them in particular and long 
remembrance.” 





CHIEF JUSTICE WILLIAM ALLEN. 
BY EDWARD F. DE LANCEY. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


No Pennsylvanian of his day stood higher in public esteem 
than William Allen, and no name is more intimately connected 
with the “Old State House,” or Independence Hall, both in 
its origin, and in its history, and with Philadelphia itself, 
than his. 

Born in 1703, the son of William Allen, a successful Phila- 
delphia merchant, wealthy, well educated, and of command- 
ing intellect, he accepted judicial office at the earnest request 
of the most eminent men of the colony. 

His father died in 1725, while his son was in Europe, leav- 
ing him a large fortune, which he so well managed that when 
he resigned the chief justiceship in 1774, he was probably 
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the richest man in Philadelphia.'' The salary of his office he 
refused to appropriate to his own use, and always gave it 
away in charities. 

He it was, who, on the 15th day of October, 1730, made the 
first purchase of the ground on which Independence Hall now 
stands for a “State House” for Pennsylvania. He paid for it 
with his own money, and took the deeds in his own name, at 
the request of Andrew Hamilton, chairman of the committee 
to procure a site, and subsequently the architect of the edifice 
erected thereon. When all the difficulties of the enterprise 
were removed a few years afterwards, he conveyed the pro- 
perty to the appointed authorities, and was re-imbursed by 
the Province. 

In 1735, William Allen was made the mayor of the city, 
and in the next year, 1736, when the “State House” was 
nearly completed, he inaugurated its “ banqueting hall” by 
giving therein a great feast to the citizens and all strangers 
in the city,—a feast described in a contemporary account, as 
“the most grand, the most elegant entertainment that has 
been made in these parts of America.” 

Bred a merchant, and the son of a merchant, he was largely 
engaged in commercial and manufacturing enterprises in 
Pennsylvania, especially in iron furnaces, in several of which 
he had a large interest. And, like all the men of wealth in 
that day, he acquired and held large tracts of land. His estate 
lay chiefly in what is now the anthracite coal region of Penn- 
sylvania, and from him the thriving city of Allentown derives 
its name. He also possessed extensive lands in New Jersey. 

Governor Thomas, writing to the Bishop of Exeter, on the 
23d of April, 1748, relative to some funds the Bishop had 
raised to aid the German Palatines, says, “if I might be per- 
mitted to advise, the money raised for this purpose should be 
lodged in a safe hand in London subject to the draft of Mr. 


' His father’s will, dated 30 May, 1725, proved September 30, 1775, is 
recorded in the Register’s office of Philadelphia. The Penn proprietary 
estate was of course larger, but at the date mentioned, the chief justice could 
probably command more ready money than the Penn family, one of whom, 
the last governor, was one of his sons-in-law. 
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William Allen, a considerable merchant, and a very worthy 
honest Gentleman in Philadelphia, that he might see it regu- 
larly apply’d to the uses intended.” 

For many years Mr. Allen sat as a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly. In 1737, he was appointed justice of a 
special court organized for the trial of some cases of atrocious 
arson. In 1741 he was made recorder of Philadelphia, then 
an office of great responsibility. 

During his entire career, he ever upheld by personal exer- 
tions, and with the most liberal pecuniary aid, whatever the 
interests, or the needs, of Pennsylvania, or America, required. 
Notably was this the case in the old French War of 1755- 
1762, a time when aid rendered was aid indeed. 

In 1751, William Allen was appointed chief justice of 
Pennsylvania, and held the office till 1774, the long period 
of. twenty-three years. The Supreme Court of the Province 
was held in the west room of Independence Hall, directly 
opposite that in which Independence was voted, and the Con- 
tinental Congress sat. 

In that chamber presided Chief Justice Allen, with a 
dignity, learning, impartiality, and intellectual force, equalled 
by few, and exceeded by none, of those great jurists who have 
ever adorned the ermine of Pennsylvania, and made immortal 
the renown of her supreme judiciary. There, too, is now 
preserved with care, the very bench upon which he sat, when 
before him pleaded the gifted fathers of that illustrious bar, 
which, a little later, gave a national fame to “ Philadelphia 
lawyers,” which is still, after the lapse of a century, most 
brilliantly maintained. 

No law reports were published at that day, and none of his 
decisions are now accessible, except the few that Dallas col- 
lected after the revolution from lawyers’ notes and prefixed to 
the first volume of his reports, the first ever issued in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Appreciating the pleasures of literature, and the need of 
learning to the well-being of a state, he joined heartily in 


! Historical Collections, American Colonial Church, vol. ii. Pennsylvania, 
p. 257. 
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educational measures with Franklin, and gave him effectual 
aid, in founding that “College at Philadelphia,” which is now 
so well known, as “ The University of Pennsylvania.” 

He was prominent among those gentlemen of Philadelphia 
who were the first Americans to originate an expedition to 
the Arctic regions to discover the Northwest Passage—a field 
in which a New York merchant,' a century later, acquired 
great credit. To Pennsylvania, and to William Allen and his 
friends, is due the high honor of first projecting and endeavor- 
ing, by American enterprise, to effect the solution, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, of that great geographical 
problem, which still defies the science of the world. 

The following extract from a letter of Chief Justice Allen 
to Governor Penn, on this subject, shows at once the breadth 
of mind of the man, and his great appreciation, in a public 
point of view, of what he well terms “ the noble design.” 


Putta., Nov. 18, 1752. 

Str: As I am quite assured that every thing that regards 
the interest and reputation of the province of Pennsylvania 
will ever be regarded by you, I therefore beg leave to solicit 
your favor in behalf of myself and many others of the mer- 
chants of this place. Notwithstanding the repeated attempts 
of gentlemen in England to discover the Northwest Passage 
without success, yet there has appeared among us a spirit to 
undertake that noble design, which, if effected, will redound 
to the honor of your province, and the advantage of us, the 
undertakers. 

By the inclosed paper, over which if you will be pleased to 
cast an eye, you will perceive that last year we had intended 
to put our design into execution, but by the extremity of the 
winter and other accidents, it was postponed till next spring, 
at which time, as we have bought a vessel and all other ma- 
terials, and engaged navigators and mariners, we shall proceed 
in the affair, and dispatch the vessel from here the latter end 
of March; and are in great hopes by avoiding the mistakes 
of former attempts, an pursuing, as we think, more proper 
measures, to be able to effect the Busevary of the passage, or, 
at least, put it out of doubt whether there is one or no.? 


A lover of the arts he was ah early friend and patron of 


! Henry Grinnell. 
* MS. letter in Library of Penna. Hist. Society. 
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Benjamin West. And he lived to see his judgment verified 
by the great success of his young friend in England. This 
produced an intimacy between West and the Allen family, 
which lasted till the death of the former while President of 
the Royal Academy. There is still preserved, among the 
Chief Justice’s descendants in England, a splendid picture by 
West, of a family féte in the grounds of Governor John Penn’s 
magnificent seat of “Lansdowne,” upon the Schuylkill— 
those exquisite grounds now embraced in the magnificent 
Park, occupied by the grand Centennial Exposition of 1876 
—which contains portraits of the Governor and his wife, 
Ann, the eldest daughter of Chief Justice Allen, whom he 
married on the 31st of May, 1766, of all the Allen family, 
and of West himself. The latter was present on the occa- 
sion, and the beautiful, joyous, scene so impressed him, that 
he painted the picture to preserve its remembrance, and 
presented it to the Governor, saying, as he did so, “that he 
had never executed a better painting.” These facts were told 
the writer by Mr. John Penn Allen, the governor’s nephew, 
one of the twin sons of Andrew Allen, when showing him 
the picture at his house in London in 1867. 

In his family relations Chief Justice Allen was very happy. 
His wife, whom he married on the 16th of February, 1733, 
old style, was Margaret Hamilton, daughter of Andrew 
Hamilton, and sister of James Hamilton, both of whom were 
so highly distinguished in the annals of Pennsylvania. By 
her he had four sons, John, Andrew, William, and James, 
and two daughters, Ann, the wife of Governor John Penn, 
the last Proprietary Governor of Pennsylvania, as above stated, 
and Margaret, the younger, married on the 19th of August, 
1771, to James deLancey of New York, the eldest son of 
James deLancey, the Chief Justice, and then the Governor of 
New York, and himself, from his father’s death on July 30, 
1760, to the Revolution the head of that family, and the 
political party in New York known by its name. 

John Allen, the eldest of the sons of Chief Justice Allen, 
and James Allen, the youngest, both died before their father, 
the other two sons and the two daughters survived him. 
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Advancing age and the persuasions of his family,’ being 
then in his seventy-first year, and perhaps the political state 
of the country, caused Chief Justice Allen to resign his high 
office in 1774, and Benjamin Chew was appointed chief justice 
in his place. Opposed to the encroachments of British power, 
and feeling acutely the grievances of the colonies like all the 
men of standing in America at that time, he believed in re- 
dressing those grievances by continued constitutional means, 
and not by rebellion against the sovereign to whom he had 
sworn allegiance. He was even ready to resort to arms to 
force the Ministry to abandon their oppressive and unconsti- 
tutional course, but not to fight against his King. In the 
very next year, in October, 1775, he gave his “half of a 
quantity of cannon shot belonging to him and to Turner”— 
the latter a joint owner with him in an iron furnace—“for 
the use of the Board of the Council of Safety,” which body 
“returned thanks for his generous donation.” In these sen- 
timents all his sons coincided ; John, the eldest, was, in 1776, 
elected a member of the Provincial Congress of New Jersey, 
but finding himself in the minority, soon left it and never 
returned. He died in Philadelphia in February, 1778. He 
married, April 6th, 1775, Mary, daughter of David Johnston, 
of New York, of the old and well-known New York and New 
Jersey family of that name, by whom he left two sons, William 
and John, his only children. William Allen, the third son of 
the Chief Justice, was one of the first Pennsylvania officers 
commissioned by Congress, and with his regiment served un- 
der Montgomery in the Canadian Campaign of 1775. He ap- 
plied to Congress for leave to resign when the Declaration of 
Independence passed, which was granted on the 24th of July, 
1776.3 Andrew was a member from Pennsylvania of the 
Continental Congress, was a leading Whig, and served also in 
the Council of Safety. James served in the Pennsylvania 
Assembly of 1776, as member from Northampton, with ability 
and courage. Returning to his country seat in that county, 


' MS. Diary of James Allen. 
2 Pennsylvania Colonial Records. 
3 Journals of Congress, 1776, p. 283. 
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after it adjourned, he lived in retirement a non-combatant. 
In November, 1776, shortly before the fall of Mount Washing- 
ton, he visited the American camp on Harlaem Heights, and 
was received and lodged at his headquarters by General 
Washington with great politeness.' He was subsequently 
summoned before the Committee of Safety for “ disaffection,” 
but was finally permitted to remain at his country house in 
Northampton County, where he died in 1778. The following 
extract from his MS. Diary expresses not only his own views, 
but those of the majority of the people of the Colonies at the 
time it was written. “March 6th, 1776. The plot thickens, 
peace is scarcely thought of. Independency predominates. 
Thinking people uneasy, irresolute, and inactive. The Mo- 
bility triumphant. Every article of life doubled. Twenty- 
six thousand troops coming over. The Congress in equilibrio 
on the question of Independence, or no. Wrapt in the con- 
templation of these things I cry out, ‘O! Rus quando ego te 
aspiciam, &c.’ I love the cause of Liberty, but cannot heartily 
join in the prosecution of measures totally foreign to the 
original plan of resistance.” 

Chief Justice Allen went to England on a visit not long 
before his death. He had lost his wife several years previ- 
ously, and decided to remain in England until matters were 
more quiet in America. He resided in London, and died 
there in September, 1780, in the seventy-seventh year of his 
age. 

Andrew Allen, his second son, born in June, 1740, was a 
man of very great ability, and was Attorney-General of Penn- 
sylvania for many years, while his father was its Chief Justice. 
He was elected a delegate from Pennsylvania to the Conti- 
nental Congress, and took an active part in the proceedings 
of that body, until he resigned his seat towards the close of 
1776. In December, 1776, when Howe’s Army was expected 
in Philadelphia, a persecution of all opposed to indepen- 
dence began. ‘“ Houses were broken open, people imprisoned 
without any color of authority by private persons, and, as 


1 MS. Diary of James Allen. 
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was said, a list of 200 disaffected persons made out, who were 
to be seized, imprisoned, and sent off to North Carolina; in 
which list, it was said, our whole family was put down. My 
brothers, under this dreadful apprehension, fled from Phila- 
delphia to Union, where I went over to them. Soon after, 
against my judgment, they all went to Trenton, and claimed 
protection from General Howe’s Army. From whence they 
went to New York, and there they now are, unhappily sepa- 
rated from their families, and like to be so for some time. I 
was informed of this at Bethlehem by General Gates.”? 

From this time the Allens supported the Crown. William 
became the Lieutenant-Colonel of a regiment raised in his 
own province, called the “ Pennsylvania Loyalists,” and com- 
manded it throughout the war. He was very witty, affable, 
and of remarkably fine manners, and as much a favorite with 
his officers and men as he was in society. He never married, 
and after the war lived in England. He died in London, 
July 2d, 1838, at the great age of eighty-seven years. It was 
of him, and not of his father, the Chief Justice, after whom 
he was named, of whom it was said, when he resigned his 
command under Congress to that body, as above stated, that 
he did so “ not because he was totally unfit for it, but because 
the Continental Congress presumed to declare the American 
States free and independent, without first asking the consent 
and obtaining the approbation of himself and wise family.” 

Andrew Allen, after he resigned from the Continental Con- 
gress and joined Howe at Trenton, in December, 1776, took 
no active part in the contest. He returned to Philadelphia 
with Howe’s Army in the autumn of 1777. With all his 
family he was included in the Pennsylvania Act of Attainder 
of March 6, 1778, and his estate confiscated. In 1792 he was 
pardoned, and re-visited Pennsylvania. Under Jay’s treaty 
of 1794, he attempted to recover from the State moneys paid to 
it by some of his former debtors on land contracts made before 
the war, but failed. Later he went again to England, and 
resided there. He died in London in March, 1825, in his 


1 MS. Diary of James Allen. 
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eighty-sixth year. He married “the beautiful Sally Coxe,” 
as she was called in Philadelphia, on the 21st of April, 1768. 
She was a daughter of William Coxe, of New Jersey, by his 
wife Mary Francis, of Philadelphia. Mrs. Allen died in 1801, 
in her seventieth year. Their children were: 1. Andrew, an 
accomplished man, from 1805 to 1812 British Consul at Bos- 
ton, and subsequently a resident of Burlington, New Jersey, 
for a number of years. _He was much in Philadelphia in 1826, 
where the writer’s father, William Heathcote de Lancey, Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania, 1828-33, and subse- 
quently Bishop of Western New York, 1839-65, knew him 
very well. A letter of the Bishop to his own father,’ in 1826, 
says that Mr. Andrew Allen was the author of certain articles 
in the Church Register of that time, which attracted much 
notice, signed A N. He returned to England subse- 
quently, and died at Clifton, near Bristol, December 3d, 1850, 
without issue. 2 and 3. John Penn Allen and Thomas Dawson 
Allen, twins, born 25th October, 1785; both of whom were 
living in 1868, in good health, at the age of eighty-three; the 
former a gentleman in London, where the writer knew and 
visited him, and the latter a clergyman of the Church of 
England, residing in Gloucestershire. Both are now dead 
without issue. 4, Ann, 5, Elizabeth, 6, Maria, all of whom 


' John Peter de Lancey, of Mamaroneck, Westchester County, N. Y., the 
youngest brother of the James de Lancey who married Margaret Allen, as 
stated in the text; born 15 July, 1753, educated at Harrow School, in Eng- 
land, and the Military School at Greenwich ; entered the regular British 
army in 1771, was a captain in the 18th, or Royal Irish, Regiment of foot, 
and served with it, till William Allen, the brother-in-law of his brother 
James, raised the Provincial Corps, the “ Pennsylvania Loyalists,” when he 
was offered and accepted the commission of its Major. He served with it 
until the corps was disbanded, when he rejoined his regiment, and continued 
therein till 1786, when he returned to America, and resided till his death on 
the 30th January, 1828, at his grandfather Heathcote’s old seat at Mamaro- 
neck, of which he was the proprietor. His wife was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Colonel Richard Floyd, of Mastic, Suffolk Co., N. Y., the head of that old 
Long Island family; to a younger branch of which, belonged the William 
Floyd who signed the Declaration of Independence, and was the first U. 8. 
Senator from New York, who was one of Richard Floyd’s first cousins. 
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died unmarried; and 7, Margaret, who married in Philadel- 
phia, June 20th, 1793, George Hammond, the first British 
Minister to the United States after the peace of 1783. She 
died December 8, 1838; and her son is the Edmund Ham- 
mond whom Mr. Gladstone on his retirement from office in 
1870, created a peer by the title of “Baron Hammond,” for 
nearly fifty years of consecutive service in the British For- 
eign Office, in which he was a “clerk” from 1824 to 1854, and 
* paid Under Secretary” from 1854 to his elevation. He is 
still living. 

James Allen, the Chief Justice’s youngest son, married, 10 
March, 1768, Elizabeth, daughter of John Lawrence and Eliza- 
beth Francis, a cousin of the mother of his brother Andrew’s 
wife, above mentioned, and had one son, James, who died 
without issue, and three daughters: 1. Ann Penn, born 11 
May, 1769, married James Greenleaf, 26th April, 1800, and 
died in September, 1851, aged eighty-two; 2. Margaret Eliza- 
beth, who married the distinguished Chief Justice of Penn- 
sylvania, William Tilghman, July Ist, 1794, and died four 
years afterwards, on the 9th of September, 1798; and 3. 
Mary, who married, November 27th, 1796, Henry Walter 
Livingston, of Livingston’s Manor, New York, and died 
there December 11th, 1855, upwards of eighty. She was the 
lady who was so famous for her graceful and profuse hospi- 
tality, and was so long known in New York society as “ Lady 
Mary.” 

None of the descendants of Chief Justice Allen are now 
residents of Philadelphia; and the name, for more than a 
century the synonym in that city for high ability, political 
power, great wealth, and the first social position, is there no 
longer known. The man to whom, and to whose connections 
by his marriage, she owes her famed “State House”—Ame- 
rica’s Hall of Independence—sleeps in a foreign land ; and the 
names of Allen and of Hamilton and of Penn, with which it 
so long resounded, are no longer heard within its historic 
portals, 
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Dr. WILLIAM SHIPPEN, THE ELDER. 
BY THE LATE THOMAS BALOH. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


Amongst those who emigrated from the Mother Country 
for the purpose of bettering their fortunes, and not to escape 
religious persecution, was Edward Shippen (b. 1639), a son of 
William Shippen of Yorkshire, gentleman. The family occu- 
pied a position of importance, for we find the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Shippen (a nephew of Edward Shippen) principal of Brazen 
Nose College and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
Another nephew was William Shippen, the famous leader of 
the Jacobites, the “downright Shippen” of Pope, of whom 
Sir Robert Walpole repeatedly said, that he was not to be 
approached by corruption, and whose courage and integrity 
in parliament procured him (Dee. 4, 1717) the glory of a war- 
rant of the House of Commons committing him to the Tower 
for “ reflecting on His Majesty’s person and Government.” 

Edward Shippen emigrated to Boston 1668, where he as a 
merchant amassed a handsome fortune. He brought with 
him his notions as a member of the Established Church, for 
he at once joined the Artillery Company, but in 1671 he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Lybrand, a Quakeress, and became a member 
of that sect. 

The most cruel, the most unsparing persecutions and deeds 
of blood known in the history of the human race are those 
which have been done in the name of Christ. The Fathers 
of New England were not behind their brethren of other 
sects, and accordingly Edward Shippen shared in the “ jail- 
ings, whippings, and banishments, the fines and imprison- 
ments” inflicted on the inoffensive Quakers. In 1693 a meteor 
appeared, and therefore “a fresh persecution of the Baptists 
and Quakers” was “ promoted,” and reached such a pitch that 


1 Debates in Parliament, 1717-21, p. 20. 
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Mr. Shippen was either banished or driven to take refuge in 
Philadelphia.' It seems to have taken about a year to dispose 
of his estate in Boston, and transfer the proceeds to his new 
house (1693-94). He did not quit Boston without erecting a 
memorial on “a green” near to “a pair of gallows, where 
several of our friends had suffered death for the truth and 
were thrown into a hole.” He asked leave of the magistrates 
“to erect some more lasting monument there, but they were 
not willing.” 

His wealth, his fine personal appearance, his mansion styled 
“a princely place,” his talents and high character at once 
obtained for him position and influence. Very soon after his 
arrival in Philadelphia (July 9, 1695), he was elected Speaker 
of the Assembly. Penn, who always gave the most anxious 
consideration to his selection of officers for the province, named 
him in the Charter, Oct. 25,1701, the first Mayor of the 
City of Philadelphia. In 1702-4 he was President of the 
Governor’s Council. In this last year he withdrew from the 
Society of Friends, and also from public life, although he con- 
tinued to advise concerning public affairs until his death, Oct. 
2, 1712. 

His son, Joseph Shippen, born at Boston Feb. 28, 1678-9, 
died at Germantown 1741; removed to Philadelphia 1704 
with his father. In 1727 he joined Dr. Franklin in founding 
the Junto “ for mutual information and the public good.” It 
was the forerunner of our now numerous scientific institutions. 
One of the subjects to which special attention was given was 
practical anatomy. By his wife, Abigail Gross, of Huguenot 
descent (Le Gros), he left three children surviving him. The 
daughter, Anne, married Charles Willing. 

Edward, the elder, born July 9, 1703, generally known as 
of Lancaster, where he resided during the latter period of his 
life, was much esteemed and respected throughout the pro- 
vince. Amongst other claims to consideration may be men- 
tioned that he “laid out” Shippensburg, and was one of the 
founders (1746-8) of the College of New Jersey, at Newark 


‘It is quite possible that “he was invited by Penn” (Address, etc., by 
Dr. W. E. Hornor, Hazard’s Reg., x. p. 66). 
15 
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in that State, removed 1753 to Princeton, of which he was 
Trustee for twenty years. He was active in church affairs, 
Of his two sons, Edward,! the elder, became Chief Justice of 
Pennsylvania; and the younger, Joseph, a graduate of Prince- 
ton, 1753, rose to the rank of Colonel in the Provincial Army. 
As such he commanded the advance in General Forbes’s expe- 
dition for the capture of Fort Duquesne. He was also a poet 
of considerable merit. After the troops were disbanded he 
made a visit to Europe, and on his return was made Secretary 
of the Province. 

The sixth child and younger surviving son was William 
Shippen, generally known as Dr. William Shippen, the Elder, 
more especially the subject of this paper, because he was a 
member of the Continental Congress. He was born at Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 1, 1712, where he died, Nov. 4,1801. We are 
told that he applied himself early in life to the study of medi- 
cine, for “which he had a remarquable genius, possessing that 
kind of instinctive knowledge of diseases which cannot be 
acquired from books.” He seems to have inherited his 
father’s eager desire to explore the domains of physical science, 
and no doubt that the Junto had its influence in shaping his 
course in life. An eminent physician of this city says: “It 
is most probable that he acquired those ideas of the impor- 
tance of the study (practical anatomy), which induced him to 
impress upon his son the propriety of making himself master 
of the science, in order to aid the establishment of those 
lectures he afterwards so ably delivered.”? There is no record, 


1 There seems to have been as much confusion in regard to these Edwards 
and Josephs as in regard to the Doctors William Shippen. Mr. Griswold 
(Republican Court, p. 15) has fallen into a mistake. In the Memoir of 
Chief Justice Shippen, portfolio, 1810, by Dr. Charles Caldwell, Edward, 
the emigrant, is confounded with his grandson, Edward of Lancaster. 
Hazard’s Reg., iv. p. 241, repeats the same error. In Princeton College, by 
Rev. 8. D. Alexander, Secretary Joseph Shippen is represented to be the 
son of Dr. William Shippen, the elder, instead of nephew, and brother to 
Dr. William Shippen, the younger, instead of cousin. 

2 Contributions to the Medical History of Penna., by Dr. Caspar Morris, 
Memoirs of Hist. Society of Pa., 2d ed. of vol. i. p. 360. American Medical 
Biography, by James Thacher, M.D., Boston, 1828, vol. ii. s. vy. William 
Shippen. 
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so far as I know, as to when and where he received his degree 
of Doctor of Medicine, but he speedily obtained a large and 
lucrative practice, which he maintained through a long and 
respected life. He was especially liberal towards the poor, 
and jt is said, not only gave his professional aid and medicines 
without charge, but oftentimes assisted them by donations 
from his purse. He was very successful in his practice, but 
was so far from thinking that medicine was much advanced 
towards perfection, that it is said, when he was congratulated 
by some one on the number of cures he effected and the few 
patients he lost, his reply was: “ My friend! Nature does a 
great deal, and the grave covers up our mistakes.” Conscious 
of the deficiencies for medical education in America, and 
animated by a patriotic desire to remedy them, Dr. Shippen 
trained his son for that profession, sent him to Europe, where 
he had every possible opportunity for obtaining a knowledge 
of the various branches, and on his return (May, 1768) encour- 
aged him to commence a series of lectures on anatomy in one 
of the large rooms of this building (the State House), and thus 
to inaugurate the first medical school in America. 

It has been stated that Dr. Shippen was one of the founders 
and for many years a Trustee of Princeton College (Thacher), 
but that honor is due to his brother Edward, as already men- 
tioned. Dr. Shippen’s son, however, was a graduate of the 
Class of 1754, and for many years a Trustee of the College, as 
well as his uncle. 

Dr. Shippen was by no means given to politics, but the 
outlook for the Americans at the close of the year 1778 was 
very dark and dreary. It was at this moment that he was 
called upon to take part in the councils of the nation. On the 
20th Nov. 1778, he was elected to the Continental Congress 
by the Assembly of Pennsylvania. Daniel Roberdeau was 
one of his colleagues. The vote cast for Dr. William Shippen, 
the Elder, was 27. At the end of the year, Nov. 13, 1779, he 
was re-elected. His advanced years and his professional duties 
would have furnished ample excuse to any less patriotic citizen 
for declining the thankless position, but an examination of 
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the Journals of Congress' shows that Dr. Shippen was always 
steadily at his post, and that his votes and conduct were those 
of an honest, intelligent, high-minded, patriotic gentleman, 
who thought only of his country’s welfare. 

The Junto, in which Dr. Shippen took an earnest part, was, 
as already mentioned, more or less the origin of the American 
Philosophical Society. Of this latter institution he was for 
many years Vice-President. For twenty-five years he was 
first physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital. He was one of 
the founders of the Second Presbyterian Church, and a mem- 
ber of it for nearly sixty years. He was so very abstemious, 
that he never tasted wine or any spirituous liquor until during 
his last illness. He possessed the powerful frame and vigorous 
health for which his race was noted. He rode on horseback 
from Germantown to Philadelphia in the coldest weather, 
without an overcoat; and but a short time before his death 
walked from Germantown to his son’s house in Philadelphia, 
a distance of about six miles.? 

His mode of living was simple and unostentatious. Tis 


temper was so serene and forbearing that tradition says it was 
never ruffled. His benevolence was without stint. He lived 
beloved, and “at the great age of ninety years he bowed his 
reverend head to the will of his merciful Creator, regretted 
and lamented, and was buried in the graveyard of the church 
to which he had been so useful.” 


' By some strange perversity which seems to attend the various members 
of the Shippen family, Dr. William Shippen, the Younger (the son), has been 
of late years substituted for Dr. William Shippen, the Elder (the father), as a 
member of the Continental Congress. The error, as far as I can trace it, 
appears to have originated in Lanman’s Dictionary of Congress, and to have 
been imported into the Catalogues of Princeton and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Alexander’s History of Princeton College, and other works. But 
besides the Journals of Congress and of the Assembly, already quoted, other 
authorities are Thacher citing the Medical Repository, Dr. Wistar’s Eulo- 
gium on the younger Shippen, 1809, Journal of Medical and Physical 
Sciences, vol. v., Dr. Joseph Carson’s Hist. Medical Dept. Univ. Penna., 
Dr. Wood’s Address on the occasion of the Centennial Celebration of the 
Founding of the Pennsylvania Hospital, etc. etc. 

2 MSS. of R. Buchanan, Esq. 
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JOSEPH MONTGOMERY. 


BY WM. H. EGLE, M.D. 


Among the names which adorned the Continental Congress 
one seems to have been lost to view. We refer to the Rev. 
JosEpH Montgomery, A.M., elected to Congress by the Assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania in Nov. 1780, and again the year follow- 
ing. It seems strange that not only that excellent historian 
Jared Sparks in preparing a list of those illustrious men of 
yore should omit the name of him to whom we refer, but that 
Mr. Lanman in his valuable Dictionary of Congress should 
also fail to make any reference to the services of Joseph 
Montgomery. We can only account for this omission, from 
the fact that his successor in that famous body was John 
Montgomery, and unfortunately both generally signed their 
names J. Montgomery. With this introductory note we shall 
give very briefly the main facts in his life. 

JosepH MonteomeErY, the son of Robert and Sarah Mont- 
gomery, was born in the county of Armagh, Ireland, in the 
year 1732. His parents removed to America and settled in 
what is now Dauphin County, about 1737 or 1738. Joseph 
received a classical education, and graduated at the College 
of New Jersey in 1755. In 1760 both the colleges of Phila- 
delphia and Yale conferred on him the degree of A.M. Mr. 
Montgomery was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia between the meetings of Synod in 1759 and 
1760. He was ordained by the Presbytery of Lewes between 
the meetings of Synod in 1761 and 1762, and became pastor 
of the congregation of Georgetown, Delaware. This relation 
was continued until 1769, when we find him in charge of the 
congregations of New Castle and Christiana Bridge. How 
long he remained the pastor here is not known, but towards 
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the close of 1779 we find him at Paxtang without a charge, 
owing to iil state of health. In the spring of the following 
year he was on the frontiers of Northumberland County 
assisting in alleviating the miseries of the distressed inhabit- 
ants, which generous services, President Reed acknowledged 
with grateful thanks. In November, 1780, the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania elected Mr. Montgomery to the Confederated or 
Continental Congress, and again in November, 1781—serving 
from December, 1780, to December, 1782. Owing to continued 
bad health he declined a further election. In 1783 he was 
appointed by the Assembly one of the commissioners to settle 
the Wyoming controversy, of which body he was chairman. 
In this capacity he served until May 31, 1787, when he 
resigned. 

Upon the formation of the new county of Dauphin, Mr. 
Montgomery was appointed by the Supreme Executive Council 
its first register and recorder. The same year (1785), the 
Presbytery of New Castle reported to the Synod, “ that, in 
consequence of Mr. Joseph Montgomery’s having informed 
them, that through bodily indisposition he was incapable of 
officiating in the ministry, and having also accepted an office 
under the civil authority, they have left his name out of their 
records.” He died, much lamented, at Harrisburg in the early 
part of the month of October, 1794, and was buried at Pax- 
tang Church graveyard. Mr. Montgomery married, previous 
to the Revolution, Miss Rachel Pettit, of Philadelphia. His 
widow and three children survived him—John, Sarah Pettit, 
and Elizabeth. Sarah married Thomas Forster, and Elizabeth 
Samuel Laird, both distinguished lawyers and representative 
men in the interior of the State at the beginning of the present 
century. Mrs. Rachel Montgomery survived her husband a 
few years, dying July 28, 1798. 
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BURIALS, 


1709-1760. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


Oct. 
Jan. 
June 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Dee. 
Dee. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Dee. 


Jan. 
July 
Feb. 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Mar. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Mar. 


Oct. 


8, 1710. 
27, 1712. 
15, 1718. 
23, 1739. 
29, 1756. 
20, 1759. 
29, 1759. 
23, 1737. 

5, 1737. 
17, 1744. 
April 26, 1735. 
April 12, 1739. 
13, 1745. 

2, 1745. 
14, 1748. 
27, 1750. 
12, 1753. 
16, 1755. 
27, 1757. 

1, 1757. 
14, 1757. 
18, 1759. 
April 5, 1759. 
July 29, 1759. 
Sept. 23, 1759. 
Sept. 23, 1759. 
17, 1759. 
24, 1759. 

6, 1751. 

5, 1731. 
Nov. 23, 1745. 
Nov. 20, 1739. 
June 15, 1747. 
April 24, 1746. 
Nov. 10, 1757. 
31, 1726. 
Jan. 18, 1745. 


Abbett, 


4 


Abbot, 
Abercrombie, 
Abford, 
Abingdon, 
Actis, 

Actis, 
Aeworth, 
Adams, 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Adamson, 
Afflack, 
Afflick, 
Agard, 
Aimes, 
Aldridge, 


Alexander, 
“ 


Thomas, son of Jos. and Mary. 

John, son of Joseph and Mary. 

Hannah, dau. of John and 

Robert. Poor. [Hannah. 

dau. of James. 

Mary. 

Sarah, wife of George. 

John, son of Tarver. 

John, son of Tarver. 

John. 

Job. 

child of Margaret. 

John, son of Robert. 

Robert. 

Anne, wife of William. 

Elizabeth. 

Hannah, dau. of George. 
son of Robert. 

George, son of George. 
dau. of George. 
wife of William. 

William. 

Ann, dau. of Giles. 

Rachel, dau. of William. 

Charles, son of William. 

Charles, son of Alexander. 

Salome, dau. of John. 

Mary, dau. of Alexander. 

Anthony, son of Capt. 

Elizabeth, dau. of William. 

Anne, wife of William. 

George. 

Samuel. 

a son of John. 


onn. 
Mr. William. Comptroller. 
William. 


Beg’d. 
Poor. 
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April 6,1751. Allaire, Henriette. 

Aug. 2, 1752. 29 Anthony-Alexander, son of 

Dec. 22,1729. Allen, George. [ Alexander. 

Mar. 8, 1731. * Bersheba. 

Oct. 5, 1788. “ Elizabeth. 

Sept. 2, 1742. bas Lydia, dau. of Richard. 

June 13, 1744. “ Hannah, dau. of Richard. 

Aug. 3, 1746. “ Rebekah, dau. of Richard. 

Jan. 6, 1748. « John, son of Richard. 

Mar. 4, 1748. “ Robert. 

April 13, 1748. « Elizabeth, widow. 

Oct. 18, 1748. “ Rebekah, wife of Richard. 

Feb. 24,1750-1. “ George, son of George. 

Aug. 17, 1750. * William, son of William. 

June 26, 1756. * dau. of George. 

Jan. 17, 1757. “a Margaret. Wife of William. 

Oct. 27,1747. Allston, Rowland-Thomas, son of Jos. 

Oct. 13,1721. Anderson, Mary. [gers’ Ground. 

Mar. 15, 1727. “ Mary, wife of Archable. Stran- 

July 26, 1729. " Susannah, dau. of Lawrence. 

Feb. 23, 1733. a Mary, dau. of Lawrence. 

Aug. 8, 1738. sas Susannah, wife of Lawrence. 

Oct. 2, 1788. * James. 

Aug. 1,1741. . John, son of James. Sweeds’ 

Sept. 17, 1744. . Christopher. (Ground. 

July 12, 1745. « Larrance, son of Larrance, Jr. 

Aug. 15, 1746. " Abigail, dau. of Larrans, Jr. 

Oct. 27, 1750. ” James, son of John. 

Dee. 11, 1750. “ Elizabeth. 

Dee. 11, 1752. “ John. 

Aug. 21, 1754. vs Robert, son of William. 

April 30, 1755. * Lawrence. 

Sept. 6,1756. Andover, Joseph. 

Dec. 1,1720. Andrews, Thomas. 

Sept. 18,1754. Annand, Alexander. 

Sept. 16,1754. Annerly, Edward. 

Jan. 26, 1742-3. Annis, John, son of Thomas. 

Oct. 25,1714. Anthony, Stephen, son of Richard. 

Sept. 6, 1716. * Charles, son of Richard and 
Sarah. 

May 20, 1726. 4“ Charles,son of Richard. Gent. 

April 3, 1727. * Capt. Richard. 

Jan. 28,1730. Antrobus, Mary. Strangers’ Ground. 

Dec. 26,1728. Ap Evan, Gerard, son of Evan. 

Aug. 4, 1733. Apleton, Stephen, son of John. 

Mar. 25,1751. Apowen, Jonathan. 





Oct. 

Aug. 
Dee. 
June 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Jan. 

Dec. 
Dee. 

Nov. 
Oct. 

July 
July 
Mar. 
Jan. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Mar. 
July 
June 
Jan. 

Aug. 
Feb. 
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30,1755. Appleby, 
14, 1758. - 
19, 1758. * 
4, 1759. * 

Appleton, 
“ 


25, 1716. 
7, 1727. 
4,1732-3. * 

26,1751. Archdal, 

28, 1728. Archer, 

27, 1730. * 

26, 1735. . 

30,1741. Aries, 

25, 1742. * 

10,1752. Aris, 

21, 1740-1. Armstrong, 

24, 1755. “ 

13, 1726. Arundel, 

19, 1755. Ash, 

29,1759. *« 

11, 1732. Ashbey, 

13, 1733-4. Ashby, 

8, 1727. Asheton, 

28,1730-1. “ 


April 22,1731.“ 


July 
Jan. 


Feb. 


2, 1735. . 
7, 1736-7. “ 
20, 1745-6. “ 


April 16, 1757. vs 


Dee. 


Aug. 
Sept. 
June 


Sept. 
Mar. 


29, 1742. 
5, 1710. 


Ashley, 
Ashton, 


29, 1711. * 
28 1714. 


15, 1714. 
4, 1716-7. 


April 26, 1717. 


Dee. 


Aug. 
Meg 
Jan. 
Jan. 
June 


10, 1718. 


22, 1726. 
30, 1727. 
23, 1727-8. 
15, 1729-30. 
16, 1738. 


Mary, dau. of John. 
Hannah, dau. of John. 
dau. of John. 
Hannah, dau. of John. 
Josiah. 
George. 
Mary. 
Thomas. 
Robert. 
Anne. 
Martha. 
Joseph, son of John. 
George, son of John. 
John. 
Stephen, son of John. 
dau. of John. 
William, of Dublin Mer’t. 
William. 
Joseph, son of Henry. 
Massey, dau. of James. 
Mary, wife of James. 
Robert, son of Ralph and Su- 
Deborah. [sannah. 
Mary. 
Ralph, son of Ralph. 
Robert, son of Ralph. 
Ralph. 
William. 
John. Strangers’ Gro’d, poor. 
Charles, son of Robert and 
Margaret. 
Thomas, son of Robert and 
Margaret. 


Hannah, dau. of Jonathan and 


Hannah. 

Mary, dau. of Abigail. 

Jonathan, son of Jonathan and 
Hannah. 

dau. of Jonathan and Hannah. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Ralph and 
Susannah. 

Hannah, wife of Jonathan. 

Robert, Esq. 

Jonathan. 

Mary, alias Finney. 

James, son of John. 
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JANUARY AND MARCH MEETINGS OF THE HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The stated meeting of the Society was held on the evening of January 
8th, 1877, the President, Mr. John William Wallace, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last stated meeting were read and approved. 

The Secretary announced the death of Joseph Carson, M.D., a member of 
the Society since the year 1847, and long one of its council. The remarks of 
the Secretary, recognizing the valuable services Dr. Carson had rendered the 
Society, his excellence us a citizen, and his eminence in his profession, were 
ordered to be placed on the minutes of the Society. 

Dr. Edward Shippen, U.S. N., read an historical sketch of the ground on 
the banks of the Schuylkill on which the Naval Asylum stands, and of the 
Asylum itself. 

On motion of Mr. Chas. Roberts, the thanks of the Society were tendered 
to Dr. Shippen for his entertaining address. 

The report of the Council was read, showing the additions to the library 
during the year 1876 comprised 1017 volumes, 640 pamphlets, 32 maps, 47 
manuscripts, and 203 miscellaneous articles, among the latter a gift from 
the artist, Mr. Williams, a beautifully executed oil painting of Stenton, the 
country mansion of James Logan, built in 1727. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held on the evening of March 12, 
1877, Vice-President Mr. George de B. Keim in the chair. 

The order of business being suspended, Mr. Charles A. Esling read a pa- 
per on the Headquarters of Washington at Brandywine. 

The number of additions to the collections of the Society since the pre- 
vious meeting was 551 bound volumes, 582 pamphlets, 16 manuscripts, 105 
miscellaneous. 

The folllowing candidates were nominated for office, to be voted for at the 
annual meeting in May :— 


President. Recording Secretary. Council. 
John William Wallace. Samuel L. Smedley. Joseph J. Mickley, 
John A. McAllister, 
Vice-Presidents. Treasurer. John R. Fell. 
Horatio Gates Jones, J. Edward Carpenter. 
George de B. Keim. 


A called meeting of the Society was held on the evening of April 16, 1877. 
The proceedings which took place at that time will be found on page 149. 
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Notes. 


Tur Finz Arts in Pariapetpu1a.—Mr. Titian R. Peale has presented to 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania some papers once in the possession 
of his father, Charles Wilson Peale, which, with transcriptions from the 
unpublished memoirs of the elder Peale, throw light on an attempt made 
in the winter of 1794-95 to establish in Philadelphia an association for the 
encouragement of the fine arts. 

‘The first paper in the series is dated December 29, 1794; it states the objects 
of the movement, and bears the names of a number of well-known citizens, 
together with those of the following artists: Charles Wilson Peale, Guiseppe 
Ceracchi, William Birch, James Peale, William Rush, and John Eckstein. 

The Rev. Burgiss Allison, of Bordentown, New Jersey, presided, and 
Major Richard Claiborne, of Virginia, acted as secretary. ‘The society 
thus formed was christened the Columbianum, and gave promise of success, 
but its life was a short one. ‘lhe proposal that the students of the academy 
should be allowed to draw from living models, shocked the sense of propriety 
of some of the members, and they resigned from the society, which in a little 
over a year from the time of its organization ceased to exist. 

We cannot allow ourselves to trespass to any extent on this interesting 
collection, forming as a whole a valuable contribution to the history of one 
of the most creditable institutions in our city, and as such it shall appear in 
an early number of this Magazine. One letter, however, from Benjamin 
West to Charles Wilson Peale, which has no connection with the subject to 
which the other papers of the collection refer, can be used with propriety, 
and will be read with interest, not only as a pleasant memorial of the writer, 
but on account of the reference to his painting of the Death of General 
Wolfe before Quebec, which, through the courtesy of the Queen of England, 
thousands of our citizens had the pleasure of seeing in the art department 
of the Centennial Exhibition. 


Dear Mr. Peete :— Lonpon, June 21, 1771. 


I received your kind letter wrote on your first arrival in Maryland, it gave 
me great pleasure to find you safe on the other side the water, and that 
there was so fair a prospect to you in painting. I hope your health will last 
as your merit must always continue to procure you employment. Mr. Jen- 
ning called yesterday to acquaint me of this opportunity of writing you 
which I could not let pass without droping you these few lines. I have had 
much sickness since you left this place so as to deprive my making use of the 
pencil for six months and more, but at present I enjoy good health and am at 
work on the second picture for His Majesty. Ihe approbation the Picture of 
Regulus met with from him procured a commission for two more of the same 
size. The one I am painting on at present is the subject of Heamilkar swearing 
his son Hannabel when only nine years old. I have painted a picture of the 
death of Gen’l Wolfe that has procured me great Honour. ‘lhe Hannibal 
and the Wolfe are the two pictures of the most consequence I have painted 
since you left here—the others not worth mentioning to you. I hope it will 
not be long before I shall have the pleasure of seeing some of your paintings 
over here, Everything here in the painting way goes on with great rapidity, 
the last Exhibition at the Royal Academy was the superior one that has 
ever been in London, every Artist here endeavouring to out do his Compe- 
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titor. I hope you wanting one in Maryland will not let you loose that great 
desire for improvement you carried from here. 

All your old friends are every day enquiring after you, when I heard from 
you, how your health was last, and how painting goes on with you. I shall 
be much pleased you will now and then give me a line or two that I may 
satisfy their inquiries. : 

My little boy that was when you were here is now become a man he is in 
breeches and goes to school. 

Mrs. West is in good health and desires to be kindly remembered to you. 

I am, dear Mr. Peele, 
With truth and affection, 
Your obedient and Humble servant, 

Mr. Cuarues W. PEELE. Bb. West. 


PHILADELPHIA IN 1782.—In the second part of “The Narrative of the 
Prince de Broglie,” translated by Miss E. W. Balch, of this city, and pub- 
lished in the April number of the Magazine of American History, we have 
interesting glimpses of Philadelphia in 1782. Christ Church is spoken of in 
it, as being the handsomest building in the city, but to the eye of the writer 
of the narrative, accustomed to the elaborate interiors of the Cathedrals of 
France, it seemed strange that it was not “ decorated either with pictures or 
gildings, but only with some pillars, an organ, and a great velvet curtain 
which covered the altar.” ‘The State-house is described as “‘ a building liter- 
ally crushed by a huge massive tower, square and not very solid.” -The 
account of the Continental Congress is fresh and interesting; the room in 
which it held its sessions is spoken of as large “ without any other ornament 
than a bad engraving of Montgomery, one of Washington, and a copy of 
the Declaration of Independence. It is furnished with thirteen tables, each 
covered with a green cloth. One of the principal representatives of each 
of the thirteen States sits during the session at one of these tables. The 
President of the Congress has his place in the middle of the hall upon a 
sort of throne. The clerk is seated just below him.” 

‘The Chevalier de la Luzerne conducted the Prince de Broglie to the house 
of Robert Morris to take tea, and a delightful picture of social life in our city 
is found in the record of the visit, which is as follows: “The house is simple 
but well furnished and very neat. The doors and tables are of superb 
mahogany and polished. The locks and hinges in brass curiously bright. 
The porcelain cups were arranged with great precision. The mistress of the 
house had an agreeable expression and was dressed altogether in white; in 
fact, everything appeared charming to me. I partook of most excellent tea, 
and I should be even now still drinking it, I believe, if the Ambassador had 
not charitably notified me at the twelfth cup that I must put my spoon across 
it when I wished to finish with this sort of warm water. He said to me: it 
is almost as ill-bred to refuse a cup of tea when it is offered to you, as it 
would be indiscreet for the mistress of the house to propose a fresh one, when 
y ceremony of the spoon has notified her that we no longer wish to partake 
of it.” 

In different parts of this narrative interesting mention is found of Wash- 
ington, Robert and Gouverneur Morris, Robert R. Livingston and others of 
revolutionary fame, while the whole is a pleasing picture of the social and 
political period of which it treats. 


Baron Stizcet’s House at Manne, Pa.—When Gen. Howe, in the 
winter of 1776-77, advanced his army so far across Jersey as to render 
Philadelphia too exposed a place for the Congress to hold its sessions, that 
body retired to Baltimore, and a number of families, the heads of which 
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were active leaders in the revolution, left the city for points of greater safety. 
The surprise and defeat of the British at ‘Trenton and Princeton removed 
all immediate danger of the capture of Philadelphia, and Congress and 
citizens returned to it. The relief thus furnished, it was evident to many, 
would be but a temporary one, as Philadelphia was, without doubt, the 
objective point of the British commander, the capture of which he looked 
forward to as the final stroke to be given to the American cause, and they 
at once set about securing places of refuge where, in event of another 
offensive movement on the part of Sir William against the city, they could 
remove their families. Robert Morris was one of this number, and the letter 
of his wife to her mother, Mrs. White, informing her of the purchase of the 
residence of Baron Stiegel at Manheim by Mr. Morris, in which his family 
resided when the British took possession of Philadelphia in the fall of 1777, 
is an interesting addendum to the paper of Dr. Dubbs printed in the last 
number of the Magazine :— 

“April 14, 1777. We are preparing for another flight in packing up our 
furniture and removing them to a new purchase Mr. Morris has made 10 
miles from Lancaster; no other than the famous house that belonged to Sted- 
man and Stiegel at the Iron Works, where you know I spent 6 weeks, so am 
perfectly well acquainted with the goodness of the house and situation. The 
reason Mr. Morris made this purchase, he looks upon the other not secure 
if they come by water. I think myself very lucky in having this Asylum, 
it being but 8 miles, fine road, from Lancaster, where I expect Mr. Morris 
will be if he quits this, besides many of my friends and acquaintances. So 
I now solicite the pleasure of your company at this once famous place instead 
of Mennet, where perhaps we may yet trace some vestages of the late owners 
folly and may prove a useful lesson to us his successors.” C. H. H. 


Histortcan Map or Pennsytvanta.—lIn this very excellent map, pub- 
lished in 1875, I do not find laid down or mentioned a considerable stream in 
Columbia County, now known as Roaring Creek. It rises in the ie 
of Roaring Creek, runs thence through Locust into Catawissa, thence bac 
into Locust, thence through Franklin, striking the line between Franklin in 
Columbia County, and Mayberry in Montour County, and becoming the 
boundary line to where it empties into the Susquehanna, about three miles 
below the mouth of the Catawissa. ‘The south branch of Roaring Creek 
rises in Conyngham Township, and runs its entire length, and at its confines 
striking Northumberland County, becomes the boundary line between 
Locust Township in Columbia County and Northumberland County, and 
thence turning north into Franklin Township, empties into Roaring Creek 
proper, about six miles above its mouth. Neither the name nor the stream 
is mentioned by Heckewelder. The original name was undoubtedly “ Pope- 
metang,” and the authority is contained in the following extract from the 
“Minutes of the Board of Property,” which is given in full, spelling and all 
as it appears. 


At a meeting of the Agents (the Governor wg fag at Northampton) 
on Tuesday the lst day of May 1770 Present e Sec’ry Mr. Tilghman 
The Auditor Mr. Hockley The Receiver Gen’l Mr. Physick The Surveyor 
Gen’l Mr. Lukens. ; 
John Duffield not appearing tho’ duly served with 
notice the Board proceed to enquire into the merits 
of the dispute upon the representation of Shoeffer 
J And it appears that Duffield has the prior applica- 


Nicnotas SHarrer 
agt 
Joun Durrretp 


tion but it is located — the mouth of Roring creek or run about 7 miles 


from Fort Augusta and Nicholas Sheffers Application is located upon the 
mouth of Popemetang creek which is about 17 miles from Fort Augusta 
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That both these creeks have obtained the name of Roaring creek and the 
Board are of opinion that Duffield’s location must be confined to the mouth 
of that creek called Roaring creek which is nearest to Fort Augusta and 
most agreeable to the distance from Fort Augusta mentioned in the location 
And that the land at the mouth of Popemetang be surveyed for Sheffer 
uuless there be some other location than Duffields prior to Sheffers on that 
lace. 
. Minutes of Board of Property page 217 certified 11th Feby 1785 David 


Kennedy Sy. 1d. off. 
Yours, Joun G. Freeze, Bloomsburg, Pa. 





Queries. 


ALTERATION IN THE Prayer Book 1n 1776.—In the P asompis of the 
Virginia Convention, among resolves regarding Independence and measures 
for the defence of the Colony, I find on July 5, 1776, a resolution “ that the 
following sentences in the Morning and Evening Service shall be omitted, 
‘O Lord! save the King. and mercifully hear us when we call upon thee.’” 
Other changes in the old Prayer Book of similar purport were directed, and 
a form of prayer was prescribed in place of that for the King; the new form 
asking for divine guidance for the Magistrates of the Commonwealth. As 
no edition of the Book of Common Prayer was issued until 1785 (when the 
“Proposed Book” was made), the alterations ordered must have been made, 
if made at all, in the copies of the English Prayer Book in use in 1776. 
Was any change similar to this ordered in the other Colonies, and if so, by 
whom? R. R. 


In Witxryson’s Meworrs, vol. 1, p. 61, I find the following incident men- 
tioned that I have not noticed elsewhere. While a portion of the army were 
stationed at the Isle aux Noix, “ without apprehension of danger, the officers 
were in the practice of visiting a Canadian hut on the western shore of the 
river to drink spruce beer. The scouts of the enemy had observed this inter- 
course, and formed an ambuscade of Indians, who suddenly attacked an 
unarmed party within eighty yards of the camp and in sight of the army, 
killed and scalped Captain Adams, Ensign Dabeviom, and two privates, 
and made prisoners Captain M’Lane and Lieutenants M’Farran, M’ Allister, 
and Hogg, with two privates; Captain Rippy and Lieutenant Rush made 
their escape in a canoe. I think the party was from the Pennsylvania line.” 
Can any one give additional information ? J.S. W. 


James Morron.—Can any one furnish information regarding James Mor- 
ton, of Aberdeen, Scotland, whose descendants emigrated to America? One 
of his sons, Samuel Morton, was the father of Robert Morton, whose diary 
was printed in the first number of the PennsytvantA MaGazine; another 
son was John Morton. The records of the Society of Friends record that 
Samuel Morton was of “ Aberdeen, G. B.” 8. 


Rosert Srrerre, Jones married Ann, danghter of Joseph Shippen. I 
am preparing a genealogy of the Shippen Family, and would like to receive 
any information in regard to his descendants. CHaries R. Hivpesurn. 


_ Tuomas LerPER, a prominent citizen of Philadelphia in Revolutionary 
times, came to America in 1764. He was the son of Thomas Leiper, of 
Strathavon, Scotland, and Helen Hamilton. She (z.e. H. H.) is said to have 
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belonged to the family of Hamilton, of Kipe (connected with that of Stone 
House). Can any one give any information as to where a record of the 
family is to be found ? R. P. RB. 


Joun Nrxon.—Any facts bearing upon the life of Colonel John Nixon, 
of Philadelphia, or upon his ancestry and family, or those of his mother Sarah 
Bowles, are solicited by Cuaries Henry Harr. 


GarpNeR.—Can any reader of the Magazine give information in reference 
to Coos Gardner, Commander of Privateer “ Stark” about the year 1780? 
GARDNER. 


Firra Street Grave-yarp.—I have frequently noticed in newspapers 
accounts of the old grave-yard on the east side of Fifth Street north of 
Chestnut, directly in front of the Fifth Street Market House. I am unable 
to find any such accounts at present. Will not some one acquainted with 
the history of this spot send a memorandum of it to the Magazine, that it 
may be preserved in an accessible form ? L. 


TRANSLATOR OF CHasTELLUX’s TraveLs.—Has any satisfactory informa- 
tion ever been elicited on this frequently asked question? If so, it certainly 
has never had the general circulation that its interest warrants. 


Trp iE.—Can any one give the maiden name of Elenor, wife of Alexander 
Trimble? They were married previous to 1755. Her second husband was 
Nicholas Young. T. 


TARHEE, CRANE OF THE Wyanpottes.—Information regarding him, not in 
print. Instrument of writing with his signature attached. Portrait, wood- 
cut, engraving, oil or pencil sketch. Date of death. Information of any 
description tending to elucidate a history of his life which has been under 
way for over a year. Correspondence solicited by S. W. 


Francis Suattus.—I have been told that Francis Shallus, the compiler 
of the Chronological Tables, had Indian blood in his veins. Can any one 
give information ? M. G. 


Tue First Amertcan Fiac.—At the reception of General Lafayette by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania on Tuesday, February 1, 1825, at the State 
Capitol, Harrisburg, the Speaker of the Senate, Hon. William Marks, in 
welcoming the distinguished visitor, made this allusion: ‘General: You 
will, no doubt, be gratified to behold adorning this temple of liberty, a relic 
of the Revolutionary times, the first American flag that ever was unfurled 
in the British Channel, and which was made under the direction of that dis- 
tinguished philanthropist, Dr. Benjamin Franklin.” In whose possession was 
this flag, and what has become of it? W. H. 





Replies. 


Tue Crists (page 115).—An inquiry regarding this publication appeared 
in the London N. and Q. some time we A (5 S. iii. 487), = although Me failed 
to elicit any information regarding the writers of the articles it contained, 
extracts from the correspondence which ensued, and from the work, may pos- 
sibly interest some of the readers of the Magazine. 
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“The first number of this very remarkable publication, which succeeded 
the North Briton, Bingley’s Journal, and The Whisperer, appeared J anuary 
21, 1775, and it certainly existed till July 27, 1776, when the eightieth number 
was brought out.” 

The numbers bear various signatures, such as ‘‘ Casca,” “ Brutus,” and 
“ Junius,” and are addressed “‘l'o the King,” “To the People,” “To the 
Right Honourable Lord North,” “To a Bloody Court, a Bloody Ministry, 
and a Bloody Parliament.” No. 14 is entitled “The present Necessary 
DerensivE Wark on the Part of America, justified by the Laws of God, 
Nature, Reason, State, and Nations; and, therefore, no Treason or Rebel- 
lion.” Another number contains “'The Address, Remonstrance, and Peti- 
tion of the City of London” against the measures of the government relating 
to America; with the King’s Answer, which it says “ would do Honour to 
any Bucher, Monster, or Tyrant on Earth.” Number twelve contains a 
Poem called “ The Prophecy of Ruin,” of which the following, after describing 
a tyrannical monarch, is a specimen :— 

* Should such a King succeed to England’s throne 
(Tho’ born a Briton, they must blush to own); 
Should he in meanness bred, laugh at all law, 
The senate keep by bribes, and fraud in awe ; 
That parliament to loyal mandates true, 

With England’s ruin, shall fix Boston’s too; 
Her charters shall destroy, her rights invade, 
Her commerce ruin, and the town blockade ; 
Shall fill that place, with men by slaughter fed, 
To rob the siarving people of their bred ; 

And fix by force, some curst oppressive laws, 
Made through Scots villainy ( without a cause) i 


Should I then live, i’d rather league with Hell, 
Or rise in arms, and gainst that King rebel 
Than be his slave, and by all thats just and good, 
I'd rather see my children roll in blood.” 
No. 72 is inscribed “'To the most infamous Minister that ever disgraced 
this country, Lord North,” and No. 46 is headed— 


*‘ Go on, vile Prince, by lawless strides, and t 
How soon your Crown will fade, your empire die. 
By your base arts America shall rise ; 
The name of Slave and George alike despise. 
Great Britain’s sons will fight in freedom’s cause, 
And gladly bleed to save their rights and laws.” 

As a specimen of the prose the following passage will be sufficient to give 
an idea :— 

“Ye conspirators against the liberties of mankind at St. James's, in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, in the House of Lords, or amongst the bench of Satanical 
bishops, you must surely think there is no God to judge, or hell to receive 
you; or you could never be so far abandoned as to stain your hands, and con- 
sent to dye the plains of America with the innocent blood of her inhabitants.” 

It has been ieagit by some that Tom Paine was in some way connected 
with this publication, but such ideas have no doubt arisen by confusing these 
papers with the ones written by him in America under asimilar title. Paine 
was in this country so early in 1774 that he could have had nothing to do with 
the matter. That “ No. 3” was actually burned by the Sheriff of London, as 
stated in the extract from Marshall, there can be no doubt. A letter from 
London to a gentleman in Philadelphia (see Force, 4th S. vol. i. p. 118) has 
the following passage : ‘You have herewith inclosed the late English papers, 
and a peculiar fiery piece called the Crisis wrote professedly in favour of 
Liberty and America and which from its freedom, has suffered martyrdom at 
Westminster and the Exchange by order of a prostituted Parliament.” 

Some numbers of the “ Crisis” will be found in Force’s Archives, but only 


a few.. The question of their authorship is well worthy of investigation. 
F. D. Stone. 
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Josepn Kirksripe, son of Matthew and Maudlin, of the parish of Kirk- 
bride, county of Cumberland, England, was born 7 m. 29, 1662. He arrived 
in Pennsylvania in 1681, and settled in Falls ‘Township, Bucks County, where 
he, at first, followed the trade of a carpenter. On the 13th of Ist mo., 1688, 
he was married to Phebe Blackshaw, daughter of Randall and Alice, at 
Middletown Meeting. Phebe died 7 m. 29, 1701, having given birth to six 
children. 

Joseph married, second, Sarah Stacy, daughter of Mahlon and Rebecca, of 
Burlington, N. J., 10 m. 17, 1702, at Falls Meeting. In his marriage certi- 
ficate he is called a yeoman. Sarah died 9 mo. 29, 1703, leaving one child. 

On the 17th of 11 mo. 1704, he married his third wife, Mary Yardley, of 
Makefield Township, widow of Enoch et and daughter of Robert and 
—_—— Fietcher, at Falls Meeting. By her he had seven children, making 
fourteen in all. 

Joseph died 1 m. 1, 1737, in the 75th year of his age. 

His descendants are entirely too numerous to mention. 

His daughter Sarah married Israel] Pemberton, a grandson of Phineas and 
Phebe, and his daughter Jane married Samuel Smith, the historian . — 


Jersey. . B. 


JosePu Kirkprive (page 116).—In answer to the Query of “H.” in the 
last number of the Magazine, I state that some information of the family 
can be found in the History of Bucks County, and that numerous descendants 
are still living in the lower end of the county in Falls, Lower Makefield, and 
other townships. W. W.«. iH. D. 


Dacwortuy (page 116).—Capt. Dagworthy, afterwards General D., 
formerly (about 1775 to 1783) resided in Sussex County, Delaware. There 
he had a large landed estate obtained from William Penn or Lord Baltimore. 
It consisted of some 25,000 or 50,000 acres, principally cedar swamp, then 
valuable for the timber. He built a fine house and lived in handsome style, 
married and left one daughter, who married the Hon. William Hill Wells, 
M.C. from Delaware. By this marriage there was issue one son, who was 
named after his mother, Dagworthy. ‘This son was a member of the Phila- 
delphia bar, and married a daughter of Dr. Lehman, of Philadelphia, and 
left issue one son, William Lehman Wells, M.D., who can possibly furnish 
some further information in regard to his great-grandfather. 

Roxborough, Phila., May 27, 1877. D. Ropney Kina. 


From the Writings of Washington, by Sparks, it appears that Dagworthy 
had been an officer in the Canada expedition during the old French war, and 
had received a King’s commission ; he had, however, commuted his half-pay 
for a specific sum, which rendered his commission obsolete. In 1755-56, 
while stationed at Fort Cumberland, he held but a captain’s commission from 
the Governor of Maryland, and commanded only thirty men from that Pro- 
vince. Col. Washington did not acknowledge his claim to supreme rank, 
and he, Dagworthy, cannot be said to have successfully contested precedence 
with the officers of the Virginia Regiment on account of the royal commis- 
sion he had once been honored with. It is true Washington allowed Capt. 
Dagworthy to command at Fort Cumberland, but accepted no orders from 
him. On the 5th of December he wrote to Governor Dinwiddie from Alex- 
andria, “I can never submit to the command of Col. Dagworthy since you 
have honored me with the command of the Virginia Regiment.” The ques- 
tion regarding precedence in this case was referred by Governor Dinwiddie 
to General Shirley the Commander-in-chief, and as he delayed, Washington 
visited Boston and obtained from him a decision in his favor, and an order 


16 
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that, in case it should happen that Col. Washington and Capt. Dagworth 
should join at Fort Cumberland, Col. Washington should take command. 
(See Sparks, vol. ii. p. 133.) 

In 1755, a Captain Dagworth commanded the Maryland Rangers, 50 men, 
under Braddock. Sargent, in his history of the Braddock expedition (note 
to page 328), calls him Ely Dagworth, and states that “he obtained one of 
the lieutenancies in the 44th made vacant by the action of the 9th of July. 
His commission dated from 15th July. In 1765 he had risen no higher.” 
Mr. Sargent speaks of this officer as the one who claimed superior rank to 
Washington in 1756; if such was the case, there is some mistake regarding 
his name, as Sparks designates him as John Dagworthy. (See Index.) In 
1758 a Col. Dagworthy, of Maryland, was with General Forbes. F. D. 8. 


Lapy Curistrana Grirrin (page 116).—The Honorable Cyrus Griffin, of 
Virginia, President of the Continental Congress, married a Scotch lady of 
rank, Christina, eldest daughter of John Stuart, sixth Earl of Traquair, 
Baron Stuart of ‘Traquair, Baron Linton and Cabarston, by his wife, Chris 
tiana, daughter of Sir Philip Anstruther, of Anstrutherfield, County Fife, 
Scotland. A grandson of hers, Dr. James L. Griffin, is, I believe, still living 
in Gloucester County, Virginia, and is said to be the present representative 
of the Stuarts of Traquair. Davin G. Haskins, Jr., Boston. 


Gov. Jonun Penn (page 115).—The attention of Dauputn is called to the 
article on William Allen in this number of the Magazine, from which it 
appears that there is a portrait of Gov. John Penn. M. M. 


Epwarp WHua tery THE Recicripe (page 55).— Will you allow me to make 
a few suggestions in regard to the Whalley pedigree printed in your first 
number? I am inclined to consider it as unsatisfactory, for the reason of its 
inherent improbability, leaving the question of the death of the Regicide 
untouched. ‘That is, I am willing to allow that we are so far from knowing 
with certainty when and where Whalley died, that I think any theory is 
entitled to careful examination. 

But in the present case, Edward Whalley is said to be born in or about 
1615 (he was a Colonel in 1645), and to die in 1718. That is, it is claimed 
that he was one of the extremely rare class of centenarians. Yet his will 
makes no allusion to this fact, but calls him only “sick and weak in body.” 

Again, being aged one hundred years or thereabouts, in his will he speaks 
only of three sons and three daughters, without allusion to remoter issue. 
Then he speaks of his brother Ratliffe as of one living, and certainly of his 
wife Elizabeth as surviving him. 

Mark Noble, in his Memoirs of the House of Cromwell, gives quite an 
account of the Whalleys. He says that the Regicide married the sister of 
Sir George Middleton, and that she died either in, or just before, 1662. He 
adds, that there were several children, of whose career nothing is known, 
except of Mrs. Goffe, and of John, the oldest son. 

This John Whalley, he says, was a member of Parliament, for the town 
of Nottingham in 1659, and the borough of Shoreham. He married the 
daughter of Sir Herbert Springate, and had a son Herbert. This Herbert 
Whalley was in 1672 in possession of some of the family estates, and we may 
infer that John was dead. 

If this Maryland story be accepted, we must find that Whalley took a second 
wife in the New World, which, indeed, a centenarian might well do. But 
this idea is — by the statement that Whalley was met in 1681 by two 
of his wife’s brothers with this family. Indeed, the Robins account of 1769 
does not seem to imagine any second wife. It may be noted here that Sir 
George Middleton, the known brother of Mrs. Whalley, was a violent royalist. 
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I would, therefore, suggest to Mr. Robert P. Robins the following points : 
That search be made to see if lands were granted to Edward Middleton, and 
secondly, to Edward Whalley. Next to find out when the sons died, and their 
ages, if possible. Lastly to trace the dates in regard to the Robins family. 

As to a coincidence of family names with those of the Whalleys and 
Cromwells, trifling as such evidence is, I fail to find it. The Regicide’s 
brothers were Thomas and Henry; his father was Richard; his uncles 
Walter, John, and Thomas. On the Cromwell side his uncles were Oliver, 
Robert, Henry, Richard, Philip, and Ralph. 

The Maryland settler had sons John, Nathaniel, and Elias, surely not 
family names with the foregoing. 

I desire, however, to make one suggestion. We know nothing of the 
Regicide’s younger children. May not a son of the same name, an Edward 
Whalley, Jr., be the person sought, who died in 1718, an old man, but not a 
centenarian? He might have passed by his mother’s name (Middleton) 
first, and for many reasons might have been shy of acknowledging his rela- 
tion to the Regicide. 

Family tradition might well have confounded his travels with those of his 
father, and, leaving the bones of the Regicide to rest undisturbed in New 
England, we may concede that his son may have died in Maryland. 

In brief, is it not much more probable that two of the same name have 
been combined, than to fancy that Edward Whalley’s stormy and harassed 
life was an example of such extreme vigor as is implied in the word cente- 
narian ? 

I think Mr. Robins’ communication is worth study, but it certainly demands 
much additional examination of the Colonial records, and of the wills, deeds, 
and family records of all the parties mentioned. 

Boston, June, 1877. W. H. Warrmore. 


Tue Wuatitry Famity.—The interesting paper of Robert Patterson 
Robins in the late publication of the Society gives some importance to the 
following, copied from the “ Visitation of Nottinghamshire” published by 
the Harleian Society. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. E. D.N. 


Richard Whalley, of Kirton, married Frances, daughter of Sir Henry 
Cromwell. 
CHILDREN. 
Thomas married Mary, daughter of Thomas Peniston. 
Elizabeth “ Wn. Tiffin, mercer in London. 
Edward “* Ist, Judith, daughter of John Duffel, of Rochester, 
Kent. 
2d, Mary Middleton. 
Henry Rebecca Duffel, sister of Edward's first wife. He 
was Advocate General. 
Robert, Lieutenant under Cromwell, died unmarried. 
Jane. 


CHILDREN oF Masor-GENERAL Epwarp WHALLEY. 

By first wife, Judith Duffel. 

Joun, born A. D. 1633. 

Frances, wife of Colonel Goffe. 

Mary. 

JUDITH. 
By second wife, Mary Middleton. 

Henry. 

Epwarb. 
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Chester (and tts vicinity), Delaware County, in Pennsylvania, with Genea- 
logical Sketches of some old Famies. By Joun Hitt Martin, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 330. For the Author, 2178. 3dSt. Philadelphia, 1877. 

The lover of local history will find in this volume a store of curious infor. 
mation presented in a readable and pleasant form. The number of authori- 
ties quoted, the references to unpublished manuscripts, and the traditions col- 
lected are evidences of the years through which the work of its production 
has extended. It has indeed been a labor of love, and every page testifies 
to the truth of the words used by the writer in closing his volume, that “ thus 
ends one of the most agreeable occupations of his life.” In preparing his 
history Mr. Martin has spared no toil: newspaper files have been examined, 
documents and records inspected, muster-rolls copied, and inscriptions from 
tombstones transcribed ; the histories of upwards of one hundred families are 
given, and the volume is rich with reminiscences of the past; and after read- 
ing it one almost feels that he has seen the old Swedish settlement of Up- 
land grow into the present flourishing town of Chester. One of the most 
pleasing passages in Mr. Martin’s book is the description of the old inn long 
known by the name of “Thurlow’s.” It was our intention to give an ex- 
tended extract from this chapter, but as our space is limited we shall be 
obliged to postpone doing so until the next number. 

Mr. Martin’s volume is well printed, and must prove a valuable addition 
to the historical literature of the State. 


A History of the United States of America, including some important 
facts omitted in the smaller histories, designed for general reading and 
for Academies. By Jostaun W. Leeps. 12mo. pp. 468. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1877. 

This volume, written by a Friend, contains a concise and excellent account 
of the settlement, growth, and government of the United States. 

Impressed with the undue prominence given in the text-books of our 
schools to the wars in which the country has been engaged, and to a corre- 
sponding neglect in them “ of matters relative to the Indians (save that they 
were barbarous savages), the slaves, and other items of interest bearing upon 
our country’s welfare,” it has been the aim of the author of this book to supply 
the missing links, and to point out the “ moral loss occasioned by a state of 
warfare, together with its exceeding expetisiveness * * * * and to promote 
a knowledge of those things in the past and present history of our country 
which tend to its peace, prosperity, and true renown.” 

Mr. Leeds, in the title of his book, modestly claims to furnish some infor- 
mation “omitted in the smaller histories,” but on a number of obscure points 
it will be found superior to many works of greater pretension. 

This book is a valuable epitome of the history of our country, and will be 
found a useful handbook in any library. 


The Washington-Crawford Letters, being the correspondence between 
George Washington and William Crawford, from 1767 to 1781, con- 
cerning western lands. With an appendix, etc. etc. By C. W. Burter- 
FIELD. &vo. pp. 107. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 1877. 

This correspondence, covering a period of nearly fourteen years, is a contri- 
bution to the history of the settlement of the southwestern portion of our 
State, and to that of Lord Dunmore’s war. 

From it we can also gather facts regarding the business character of 
Washington, and learn the importance he attached to investments in 
western lands. The volume also contains a biographical sketch of Colonel 
William Crawford, whose awful death by torture in 1782 near Sandusk 
Washington deeply felt, sadly closing, as it did, an intercourse in which eac 
party concerned had learned to know the other’s worth. 





